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Thesis  Sub  I'ecl:  JiikM^."'!*^  '^'l'" 
The  subject,  of  this  thesis  is  the  U.  S .  Anr.v  eliaplain's  crisis 
counseling  ministry  to  the  receptee  who  is  expe,  jeuc  ins;  situational 
crisis  at  a  U.  S.  Army  Reception  Station. 

The  conte.xt  is  the  IJ.  S.  Arn,y  chaplain's  pasU.ral  care  and 
counseling  ministry  for  receptees  at  a  U.  S.  Army  RecopLlon  Station. 

The  problem  that  is  specifically  addressed  is  the  situational 
crisis  that  is  experienced  by  the  receptee  and  the  Reception  Station 
chaplain's  response  through  hisiias_tpral  care  and  counsclinR  ministry. 

The  receptee  is  the  y<<ung  man/ who  has  recentiy  entered  the 
U.  S.  Army,_and  is  present  a t  the  Recep t ion  Station  for  his  initial 
processing  and  movement  to  a  basic  combat  trninin,;  unit.   Some  receptees, 
as  they  process  through  the  Reception  Station  in  the  normal  processing 
period  of  three  to  five  days,  may  begin  to  cx\H'rionce    the  real  or 
Imagined  threat  of  the  loss  of  their  family,  friends,  and  familiar 
environment.   Tliese  perceived  real  or  imagined  threats  to  his  self- 
identily  can  cause  a  rapid  and  overwhelming  inrrease  of  internal  stress 
and  anxiety  as  the  receptee  attempts  to  cop.  with  his  experienced 
losses  by  use  of  his  internal  and  external  coping  resources.   These 
coping  resources  may  prove  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  receptee  may  begin 
to  react  to  his  new  environment  and  significant  persons  with  a  variety 
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of  maladaptive  behaviors  as  pri'scrU  in;;  problems.   When  tlii;.;  occurs,  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  receptee  may  be  exper  i..,u- i  „;:  sit„ational  crisis 
At  this  point,  the  receptee  is  often  referred  to  the  chaplain  assigned 
to  the  Reception  Station.   Tl>e  chaplain,  if  he  is  skilled  in  identify- 
ing situational  crisis  and  in  crisis  counseling,  may  be  able  to  help 
the  receptee  to  cope  with  his  losses  and  adjust  to  his  new  environment 
and  significant  persons.   The  chaplain  ran  also  help  the  receptee  to 
establish  new  supportive  relationships,  and  continue  counseling,  if 
needed,  with  his  basic  combat  training  utiit  chapJnin  or  another  mental 
health  professional. 

Crisis  counseling  at  a  Reception  Station  is  severely  limited  by 
the  receptee's  short  stay,  and  by  the  time  spent  in  the  development  of 
the  situational  crisis.   In  most  instances,  the  receptee  would  seek  or 
be  referred  to  the.  chaplain  in  his  third  or  fourth  day  of  processing, 
which  allows  for  one  session  and  a  fo]  !ov-up  in  most  cases,  and  occa- 


sionally two  sessions  with  a  follow-uo, 


he  greatest  number  of  re- 
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ceptees  experiencing  situational  crises  and  counseled  by  the  chaplain 
ranged  I rom  mild  to  moderate.   As  a  result,  a  method  of  crisis  coun- 
seling was  especially  developed  for  one  or  two  sessions. 

To  offset  the  severity  of  the  lime  limitation  on   effective 
crisis  counseling,  the  writer  developed  an  ir.creased  awareness  and 
sensitivity  to  his  pastoral  characteristics,  dimensions,  and  dynamics 
as  tiiey  related  specifically  to  crisis  counseling.   riie  increased 
awareness  and  sensitivity  has  added  a  greater  depth  of  purpose  and 
meaning  to  his  total  pastoral  care  and  counseling  ministry. 

The  writer  w,n,ld  like  to  acknowledge  certain  limitations  and 
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crit;ic!yms  in  pr.>s(MUing  this  tiipsis  u.  th-  r-.J,.,  .   The  vriUT  con- 
sciously chose  the  descriptive  an.l  analvtiral  ,tvlo  nf  vritiu);  in  pre- 
senting the  researched  and  developed  mater  in  1 .   This  choice  linited  t 
thesis  by  omitting  other  styles  of  writing,  and    invites  the  criticism 
of  the  thesis  being  simplistic.   This  may  be  true  on  the  surface,  how- 
ever, the  reader  can  be  assured  that  the  material  comes  froci.  a  wealth 
of  personal  experiences  and  researciied  d,;i,i. 

The  thesis  is  also  limited  by  the  miaima i  cse  ot  the  personal 
and  subjective  dimension.   This  limitation  is  pariiallv  .overcome  by 
presenting  the  personal  and  subjective  !,v  the  use  of  the  third  person 
in  referring  to  the  writer.   The  reader  is  encouraged  to  look  upon  the 
entire  thesis  as  the  writer's  attempt  to  share  his  personal  and  specific 
ministry  in  an  objective  and  general  thesis  format. 

The  writer  hopes  that  by  sliaring  his  auaren...ss  and  sensitivity 
1.0  the  uniqueness  of  his  pastoral  ch -u  ac  !  c  r  i  s  i  i  es  .  dinensio,,..,  and 
dynamics^  as  tiiey  relate  to  crisis  counseling.  .u,.l    by  siiaring  his 
method  of  crisis  counseling  especially  adapted  for  a  Reception  Station, 
the  reader  may  benefit  from  his  endeavor. 


De f  i n  i  t  i  on_(j^f  Kev_  T.-rm.-. 
Several  terms  are  used  throughout  this  study  which  carry 
specific  meanings  germane  to  ti.e  crisis  counseling  ministry  of  th.. 
Reception  Station  chaplain.   Tl)e  following  eniri.-s  provide  a  full 
definition  ol  these  terms. 
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U.  S.  y\rmy  Reception  Station 
U.  S.  Army  Reception  Station  is  a  military  training  command 


^ 
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unit  wliich  has  the  mission  to  process  nil  pci-snii;;  rntcrin;;  thi*  U.  S. 
Army.   It  directs  ;ill  proct'ss  In;;  to  insnr<'  crriricnl  inili-il  recefiLion, 
orientation,  testing,  interviewing,  c  lassil' i  cat  ion  and  movement  of 
receptees  to  their  basic  combat  trainin;',  unit. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Reception  Station  consists  of  a  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Company,  and  three  processing  companies  in  support 
of  its  mission. 

The  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company  has  military  and 
civilian  personnel  who  are  assigned  to  t!ie  Receiving;  Branch;  Testing 
and  Classification  Branch;  Records,  Processing;  and  Personal  Affairs 
Brancfi  for  the  purpose  of  processing  the  receptees  through  seventeen 
processing  activities. 

The  processing  companies,  A,  B  and  C,  provide  command,  admin- 
istration, billeting  and  supply  services  for  approximately  one  thou- 
sand receptees  per  week.   The  processing  companies  assist  the  Recep- 
tion Station  Coinmander  in  acconiplisiiing  his  mission  in  the  areas  of 
receiving,  controlling,  orienting,  billeting,  feeding  and  shipping  of 
all  receptees  to  t!ieir  appropriate  training  activities. 

The  processing  companies  provide  the  supervisory  control  of 
all  receptees  by  the  assignment  of  a   processing  platoon  sergeant  to 
each  roster  platoon  of  fifty  receptees.   The  processing  platoon  ser- 
geant provides  inf oriiu.1  tion  to  the  receptees  in  fii;;  platoon  regarding 
processing  schedules.  Reception  Station  comiiiand  policies,  and  other 
appropriate  matters  concerning  tlie  operations  dI  tiie  Reception  Station. 
The  I'irocessing  platoon  sergeant  escorts,  monitors  and  assists  his 
platoon  of  fifty  receptees  throughout  tlie  thr(-e  to  five  days  of 
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procoijying  ;iL    llio   .sl-voiUci'ii    proofs;;  Lii;;  .k:  l  i  v  i  t.  [(.•:; .      The   [)r()t:i's.s  Inji 
platoon   sergeant    is   often    the    first    Lo   tefur    to   tlie   chaplain    for   coun- 
seling a    receptee  who   is    experiencing  ml  j  us  I  men!  ,    marit.il    or    personal 
probleras   and    in   need    of    professional   help.i 


U.    S,    Armv    Receptee 
U.    S.    Army    receptee    is    Llie    term  used    to   describe    tlrc   young  man 
who   has    recently    entered    tlie    IJ .    S.    Army,    and    is    present    aruh  |ji'UL.aj,.'rnig' 
through    the   Reception   Station. 


Sitviational   Crisis 
Situational   crisis    is    a   short   period    of    intense   and    overwhelm- 
ing  emotional   and    mental   stress   wliich   arises    out    of   a    rapidly   develop- 
ing,   unforeseen,    and    traumatic    change    in    tlie    life   of   a    receptee  which 
lie   cannot   escape    or    solve  with    liis    problem-sol  vinj',   cojiing   resources. 
This    unforeseen   and    traumatic   change,    usually    iniliated    by    some    type 
of    personal   loss   and    perceived   as   a    real    or    iniagLned    threat    to    the 
recc])tee's    self-identity,    produces   a   modification    in   his    relationships 
with    others,    and    in   his    perceptions    of   lumseJF.      However,    because    there 
is    in    tlie   crisis    period   a    speeding   up    of    the   emotional   and    intellectual 
processes,    there   is   not   only    the    poKMitial    for    new    insights,    v/hic!i  will 
resolve    his    present    problems,    but    also    tor    a    reorganization    of    his 
[jersonaiity    around    a    center    on    a    higlu_:r    level. 
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Interventicni 
Intervention  refers  to  the  crisis  counseling  method  presented 


■'-U.  S.,  Department  of  Army,  Fort  Leonard  Wood  Regulation  10-J, 
U.  S.  Army  Recep tion_S ta tions  Operations  (Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri: 
i'ost  I'rinting  Office,  1976),  pp.  0-60.02-1^60. 05 . 
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in    tliis    thesis,    which    is    the   writer's   <1('V(.' Icipod    and   prc^fert'ctl   mode 
of    intcjrvention    in   a    situational   crisis   ;U    n    li.    S .    Army   Keccpt  ion 
Station.      This    method   was    designed    to    allow    the    chajjlain    to    intervene 
and    come    between    tiie    receptee   and    Ills    crisis   cither    by    invitation    or 
by   pastoral   initiative.      Tliis   metliod,    however,    requires    the    receptee 
to   participate   actively    and   assume    responsibility    for    resolving    tiie 
crisis. 

Intervention    is    not    used    in    this    ihesis    in    the   sen;;e   of 
unnecessarily   interfering   In    the   reccptei^'s    life   bv    taking   control   and 
making  decisions    for   him.      Tliere   may   be   occasions  when    the   chaplain   may 
cautiously   and    judiciously    intervene    in    tlie    receptee 's    life   by    taking 
control    temporarily   and   making  necessary   decisions   because    the    receptee 
may   be    incapacitated    or  would   liave    liarnied    hiinr.eir    or   others. 

Previous   Considerations   of   a_  C_r  i  >^  i  s   C  o  t  m  s  ejl_  ing 
Skill   for    a  Reception   Station   Ohajjlain 

^n..ori!er    for   a    civilian   cletgymin    to    serve   as    a    :iulitary   cliap- 

lain,    he    must    meet    tlie    requirements    of    the    U.    S.    Government    and   his 

denomination.      These    requirements    rcciuiie    (|ua  1  i  f  ici  t  ion    to    perform 

full    ministry    in    the    niilitary,    incluiiing    ci'isis    counsi.'J  i  ng . 

U.    S.    Government    Reqni  t  enieiUs 
The    Annetl    Forces    Gliaplains    Hoard    uses    seven    form.i]    and    objec- 
tive   requirements    tiiat   must   be    mot    by    candid. ites    applying    for    appoint- 
ment   to    tlie    military    cliaplaincy.       In    summary    form,    tsich    a[)plicant 
must   be:       1)    a    citizen   of    the   United    States;    2)    under    thirty-three 
years    of    age;     3)    [iliysically    qualillcd;    A)    completed    college    and 
seminary;    5)    an    ordained    clergy    person    endorsed    by    a    recognized 
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cluu-ch;  6)  engaged  in  tlie  ministry -<i.s  principle  voca'tioii;  7)  and  able 
to  pass  a  national  security  clieek.'- 

United  Church  of  Christ  Requirements 
The  rii'Jit  of  a  denomination  to  seleit  its  candidates  for 
military  cliaplalncy  and  determine  the  refp.i  i  rement?;  is  embodied  in  the 
ecclesiastical  endorsement,  a  prerequisite  for  appointment  by  the 
Armed  Forces. 

In  the  United  Cluirch  of  Christ,  the  ecc Jesias tical  endorsement 
is  the  official  certification  by  the  Office  of  Churcli  i.ife  and  Leader- 
ship to  a  designated  federal  government  agency.   Ft  certifies  tliat  its 
candidate  for  military  service  as  a  chaplain  is:   1)  a  fully  ordained 
minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ;  2)  properly  (inalified  aca- 
demically; J)  emotionally  and  spiritually  able  to  represent  his  churcli 
professionally  in  the  chaplaincy;  A)  of  high  moral  character;  5)  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  full  time  exercise  of  a  form  of  the  ministerial 
oliice  that  is  generally  recognized  by  tlie  United  Cliurch  of  Christ; 
6)  in  good,  moral  and  professional  standing  in  an  association  in  the 
United  Churclr  of  Christ;  and  7)  recommended  to  a  designated  federal 
government  ageruy  fc>r  appointment  to  its  chajjlaincy  service. 

Inlieient  in  these  statements  is  the  assumption  tb.at  the  chap- 
lain is  academically  qualified  by  his  conipl(!tion  of  college  and 
seminary.   This  assumption  is  valid  (or  the  general  are;i  of  pastoral 
counseling,  depending  upon  when  he  received  his  academic  training  and 
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^United  Ciuircb  of  Christ,  Report  on  Ministries  to  MiliUu;^ 
Personnel  (Saint  Louis,  Missouri:   Ninth  Ceneral  Synod",  i^li) , 
pp.  78-81. 
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if  pastoral  counseling  waa  inchided  in  iIk-  cnrr  u-n  Inm.   In  tlio  specific 
area  of  crisi.s  counseling,  this  nssumpl  iiMi  i'-.  'iiic;;  I.  i  onable . 
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U.    S.    Army   Chaplain's   i'rof  ess  jnn;!  L    Duties 

TliG    chaplain's    professional   duLies   are    clearly   defined    in 
Army   Regulation    lb5-20.      In    this    regulaiion,    the   professional   duties 
are    based    on    the    chaplain's    priin/iry    mis;  ion    t,c.    provide    for    tiio    re- 
ligious  and    moral   needs    of    the    military    community.       In    accomplishing 
this    mission,     the    chaplain    assists    liis    conuiiantier    to    insure    that    the 
policies   and    leadership   practices    of    the   command  are    in   keeping  with 
strict,    moral,    ethical   and    humanitarian    standards. 

The    chaplain   provides    for    tlie   religious    and   moral   needs    of 
military    personnel,    their    families,    retired    i)ersoanel  and    tlieir    fami- 
lies,   and    authorized    civilian    personnel    who   arc    dependent    upon    tlie 
U.    S.    Aniiy    for    religious   support. 

Each    chaplain    provides    a    compreliens  i  ve    proi/,ram   of    chaplain 
activities    in    religious    services,    religious    echicaticin,    and    pastoral 
care.      Religious    services   normally    include    hut    are   not    limited    to   ser- 
vices  of   worship,    sacraments,    rites,    relii;ious    retreats,    religious 
missions,    and    prayer   breakfasts. 

l\eligiuus   education    is    proviili.-d    to    serve   a    bread    range    of 
religious    neeils    and    interests    to    include    lelij'.ious    r.-chnoj;;    and    classes, 
individual    instructional    classes    in    marria!',e   and    family   enrichment, 
religious    and    cuJtuial    groups,    choral    gioups,     leadersliip    developnicnt 
programs,    and   religious   dance,    drama   and    iilms    programs. 

Pastoral    care   activities    coiicentrate    u[ion    the   spiritual   well- 
beiui;   of    individuals,    families,    and    of    t  lu-    cominaiKi    as    an    institution. 
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The  cliaplain  seeks  to  develop  a  p.i.sLoi  al  re  laLioush  i  p  with  meinbors  uf" 
the  command  by  visiting  the  soldierr,  without  interfering  with  their 
official  duties  or  privacy,  and  by  callin);  on  familiivs  in  tlielr  homes, 
The  chaplain  also  provides  spiritual  support  and  he]p  to  all  members 
of  the  command  and  their  families  by  interview,  guidance,  visitation, 
counseling,  and  religious  adminis tra tions . ^ 

These  preceding  statements  describe  the  professional  duties 
of  a  chaplain  in  the  context  of  his  institutional  ministry,   Witiiin 
the  context  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  pastoral  counseJiug  is  a  recognized 
function  of  the  cliaplain's  professional  ministry.   Tlie  chaplain  is 
expected  to  be  slvilled  in  this  area  prior  to  entrance  to  active  duty. 
Crisis  counseling  is  of  such  recent  development,  it  is  doubtful  that 
many  ciiaplains  are  skilled  in  crisis  counseling. 


Continuing  Education  Opportunities 
In  light  of  the  assumption  that  a  cliaplain  is  academically 
qualified  prior  to  active  duty,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  on- 
going continuing  education  opportunities  provided  for  ciiaplains. 

The  U.  S.  Army  provides  a  wide  variety  of  continuing  educa- 
tion opportunities  througii  the  Office  of    tiie  Cliief  of  Chaplains,  the 
offices  of  major  command  staff  cliapiains,  and  tl)e  offices  of  tb.e 
installation  staff  chaplains.   These  o-ppor  tuniiies  are  provided  for 
chaplains  for  I  lu'  purpose  of  improvinj;  rlieir  pastoral  skills  in  order 
to  become  better  equipped  for  their  ministry.   These  opportunities 
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U.    S.,    Department    of    Army    Kej'.u  1  a  t  i  (ju    l()')-20,    I)u  t_i_es_  of  j:jia_p- 

iiLL'i^JIiliLJL"j]HHalLLL'llJiq«lH-'nAi  !lL-l  'Lies    ( Wa s h  i  ng t  on  .    i) .  'c.  :      (JoveTn-  " 
raent    I'rinting  Office,    1976),    pp.    J-1    -    2-2. 
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challenge  the  assumption  that  ttie  profess  ion/i  1  liMiiiliu'  received  l)v 
chaplains  prior  to  entry  in  the  U.  S.  Army  is  siiT  i  i  c  i  ,-n  t . 

It  becomes  obvious  that  Ll  is  essential,  vital  and  imperative 
for  the  continued  mental  and  spiritual  v.-ell-being  of  the  receptee,  and 
in  a  larger  sense,  the  entire  military  c^^Rl!^lun  i  ty ,  that  the  Reception 
Station  chaplain  specifically,  and  aJ  1  cli.ii)  1,!  ins  in  j-.enerai,  be 
skilled  and  disciplined  in  crisis  counseling.   As  Wayne  Gates  puts 
tlie  matter: 

The  pastor,  regardless  of  his  train  ini;,  dors  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  electing  whether  or  not  lio  will  counsel  witli 
his  people.  .  .  .  His  choice  is  not  between  counseling  or 
not  counseling,  but  between  counseling  in  a  disciplined 
and  skilled  way,  and  counseling  in  an  undisciplined  and 
unskilled  way.'^ 

Significance  of  a  Crisis^  Ckyunj;v  IJ  ng 
Skill  to  a  l^eception  St.-uion  f:hapjain 


gD 


Significance  for  tlie  Chaplain 

Normally,  approximately  57,000  personnel  process  annually 
through  the  Reception  Station  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.   The 
Reception  Station  chaplain  counsels  approximately  twenty-five  to 
tlilrty-five  receptees  per  week.   Of  tlui  t  approx  iiiu  te  number,  over 
50  percent  were  experiencing  varying  degrees  of  situational  crisis. 
This  moans  that  the  Reception  Station  chaplain  was  called  upon  to 
provide  crisis  counseling  for  approxim.i  ( e ! y  six  to  nine  hundred  re- 
ceptees annually. 

This  figure  does  not  include  those  who  experienced  situational 


Wayne  V. .    Gates,  ed.,  An_  Jntrodu^tijJii  Jo  J^ls_toral  Counseling 
(Nashville:   Broadman  Press,  1959)  ,  "p.  "vi  T 
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crisis  wlilJc  in  basic  combat  train  inj',,  ami  v/crc  referred  to  llu'ir  unit 
chaplain  or  anotlicr  mental  healtli  profe.ss  ion.il  .   li  would  he  a  safe 
and  reasonable  assumption  that  situaLional  crisis  is  the  most  common 
and  critical  problem  experienced  by  receptees  at  n  Rece[)t;ion  Station, 
and  trainees  in  basic  combat  training;  units  at  I'ort  Leonard  Wood, 
Missouri. 

The  significant  number  of  receptees  experiencing  situational 
crises  requires  that  tlie  chaplain  assij'jied  to  a  {reception  Station  be 
skilled  in  crisis  counseling  in  order  to  provide  tliose  functions  of 
the  pastoral  care  and  counseling  ministry. 


^as 
^p^ 


Significance    for    the   I'.ecc-ptee 

In    viewing   situational    crisis    from    the    perspective    of    the    re- 
ceptee,   it    is    seen    that    the    receptee   ber.ins   his   new    life    in   an   environ- 
ment   that    is    almost    totally   alien    to   liis    prior   experiences.      He    is    con- 
fronted  with    problems    of    varying    degree    and    m.aj'.n  i  t  utle    tliroughout    each 
day.      I'orced   choices    are    the    rule    ratlier    tlian    the   exception,    and    these 
choices    carry    deep    interpersonal   impl  icaticr.is    to  liis    self-awareucss 
and   self-identity. 

It    is   within    this    setting    that    the    receptee   begins    to    feel 
threatened,    inadequate,    and   overwiielnied ,    almost    to    the    [)oint    of    situ- 
ational  crisis.       He    feels    the    need    foi    lieip    to    understand   what    is 
around    him   and    what    is    hnjipening    to   himself.       in    tliis    situation,    he 
nuay    seei<.    liejp    or    l)o    referi-ed    to   a    cliaf>].iin    or    auoLhc^r   mental    iiealth 
professional. 

''-1'*  ticipa  ted    Importance   o  l^Ji'h  iji_S_t.udj/^ 

it    is    llic    anticipated    hope    of    the    writer    tliat    this    thesis 
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will  he   published  and  disLribiitcd  lo  rh.ip  l.i  ins  ,i:;,s  i  ciH'd  L(;  i  ns  L.i  1  la- 
tions  where  initial  processing  and  basic  combat,  training  is  conducted. 
The  assigned  cliaplains  could  benefit  from  tlie  writer's  experiences 
and  research  endeavor. 

The  writer  hopes  that  the  Department  of  Army  would  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  Reception  Station  chaplain  assignment  and  identify 
it  as  a  specialized  ministry,  requiring  professional  and  supervised 
training  in  crisis  counseling  prior  to  assignment. 

The  writer  hopes  that  the  Department  of  Army  would  recognize 
the  importance  of  all  chaplains  to  be  skilled  in  crisis  counseling, 
and  autliorize  the  necessary  funding  for  training  seminars.   This  recog- 
nition is  of  great  importance  because  tiie  ch.nplain  is  often  the  only 
professional  counselor  in  residence  in  most  inilitary  units. 

The  writer  hopes  Lliat  the  Department  of  Army  would  recognize  ' 
that  an  early  identification  of  persons  experiencing  situational  crisis, 
the  timely  intervention  by  a  skilled  crisis  counseling  chaplain,  and  the 
continuance  of  counseling  by  otiier  skilled  cliaplains  would  accomplish 
the  following:   1)  reduce  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  others  attempting 
to  help  persons  in  crisis  to  resume  nonnal  functioning;  2)  reduce  the 
number  of  persons  separated  from  the  U.  S.  Army  because  of  their  tem- 
porary inability  to  cope  in  times  of  unidentified  and  unrelieved  sit- 
uational crisis,  and  finally;  3)  increase  the  amount  of  training  and 
rrialntenance  dollars  saved  by  retaining  a  greater  percentage  of  sol- 
diers on  active  duty  to  tlie  completion  of  their  enlistment  contracts. 

M^ejdK2.d_o  1^5£2^  j3_f_J(e_5^eajx  1 1 
In  the  writer's  present  assignment  as  the  Reception  Station 
chaplain  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mis!;ouri,  a  gieat  de.i  1  of  frustration 
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13  )   . 
was  experlencoi.i  in  attempt  inj',  to  coui>scl  witli  r^'icpt  ces .   Tlif  frustra- 
tion was  duG,  in  large  part,  to  be  ing  unski  llei]  and  undisciplined  in 
crisis  counseling.   Conse(|uently ,  tlio.  variety  of    connselLng  approaclies 
accumulated  over  fifteen  years  of  pastoral  work  were  not  applicable  to 
the  uniqueness  of  situational  crisis. 

It  was  to  tlie  writer's  advantage  and  benefit  to  have  experi- 
enced heightened  awareness  and  sensitivity,  and  insights  into  the 
causes  of  his  frustrations  in  counseling  tlirough  participation  in  two 
quarters  of  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  offered  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Missouri.   In  these  two  quarters,  deficiencies  were  noted  and  skills 
improved  in  pastoral  care  and  counseling. 

Out  of  the  Clinical  Pas toral  Educat i on  experience  came  the 
focus  on  crisis  counseling.   In  researcliing  crisis  counseling  as  a 
thesis  subject,  it  was  discovered  tlia't  there  was  a  limited  amount  of 
literature  about  situational  crisis  tlifory  and  crisis  counseling  avail- 
able.  The.  writer  selected  from  the  r^isearclicd  material  Gerald  Caplan's 
tlieory  of  situational  crisis  as  the  theoretical  basis,  and  selected 
Warren  Jones'  "ABC"  method  of  crisis  "counseling  as  tiie  counseling 
process  model.   Both  the  theory  and  the    "ABC"  method  were  adapted  to 
the  Reception  Station  to  meet  tlie  nee.tls  of  the  receptees,  as  perceived 
by  the  writer.   The  crisis  counsel  Lng_^  me  thod ,  especially  adapted  to 

r 

the    crises    experienced   by    tlie    reccpte^es    in    a    U .    S.    Army   Reception 
Stat  ion,    has    iirovcn    lo    be    ndccjua  Le  .      *  * 


%   . 
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PASTORAL  CHARACTERISTICS,  DIMENSIONS 
AND  DYNAMICS  OF  A', CRISIS 
COUNSELING  MINISTRY 
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Pastoral  Character Is'^ics  of  a 
Crisis  Counseling  Ministry 


The  Reception  Station  chaplain,  .is  a  crisis  counselor,  is 
unique  among  crisis  counselors.   He  is  unique  l)ecause  he  brings  to  the 
Reception  Station  crisis  counseling  ministry  five  distinctive  pastoral 
characteristics.   They  are:   1)  Religious  training;  2)  Religious  per- 
spective; 3)  Religious  context  and  setting;  ''0  Religious  resources; 
and  5)  Religious  growth  as  an  explicit  goal. 

Religious  Training  of  the  Ciiaplain 
The  chaplain  brings  to  the  crisis  counseling  ministry  his 
religious  training  in  Holy  Scriptures,  tlieology,  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  world  religions.   The  chaplain  lias  studied  the  ways  and  truths  of 
God.   This  enables  him  to  be  helpful  ,to  those  receptees  who  feel  anx- 
ious, helpless,  depressed  and  frequeretly  wi  tliout  hope.   To  these  re- 
ceptees, the  chaplain  offers  the  religious  dimension  of  the  Christian 

faitli  as  a  direct  countcrforce  to  the- dynamics  of  crisis. 

*. 

Several   recognized    leaders    in-,  tlie   mental   health   profession 
have   realized    the    j-mportance   of    tlie    rfeligious   dimension    in   providing 

u     ^ 
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tlie  ultimaLo  nu'.in  iii{;,s  For  tlit'  pi;ol)lom!,  of  lilC  to  whicli  Lhc  cliaplain 


is  espocially  trained. 

.  .  .  Kric'li  Fromni  also  roco^',nizes  huiiiaiik  i ncl 's  rcJ.igioiis 
yearnings:   "There  is  no  one  without  a  relij', Lous  need,  a 
need  to  have  a  frame  of  orientation  and  object  of  devotion." 
Viktor  Frankl,  who  spent  three  grim  years  in  a  Nazi  prison 
camp,  emphasizes  strongly  the  need  for  meanini',  in  life; 
"woe  to  him  who  saw  no  more  sense  in  his  life,  no  aim,  no 
purpose,  and  therefore  no  point  in  carrying  un.      lie  was 
soon  lost."l 

One  of  the  most  important  tliini;s  a  chaplain  can  offer  a  recep- 
tee  in  crisis  is  a  relationship  througli  whicli  is  communicated  the  sense 
that  his  life  has  meaning,  purpose  and  hope. 

Religious  Perspective  of  Llie  Chaplain 

The  chaplain's  religious  perspective  in  his  crisis  counseling 

ministry  is  that  of  the  shepherd,  tending  to  the  needs  of  his  flock. 

Seward  lliltner  writes  of  shepherding: 

The  unique  place  occupied  hv  shepherding  in  Ch  r  i  r;  t  i-an  L  Ly 
comes  from  the  way  in  whicli  our  relationship  to  God  and 
our  reJ-a  t  ionshi  ps  to  our  fellow  men  are  regarded  as 
inseparable.   The  great  commandriienl.  of  Jesus,  "You  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all 
your  mind.  .  .  .  You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self," shows  this  relationship  ...  it  became  clear  to 
Paul  and  others  that  this  commandment  followed  upon  the 
fact  that  God  liad  first  loved  us.   This  is  the  basis  for 
the  high  position  held  by  shepherding  in  Christian 
practice .^ 

Shepherding,  in  this  sense,  is  both  an  attitude  and  a  rela- 
tionship of  love  toward  the  members  of  the  flock.   The  chaplain,  by 


fo^ 


^Howard   V;.    Stone,    Cr_is_is^  Ccninse  1  i  ng ,    Creative    Pastoral    Care 
and  Counseling  Series,    no.    3.      (riiilade  Iphia :      Portress   Press,    1976), 
pp.    2  8-29. 

'"Seward    IlilLner,    Preface    to    Pastoral   Tl'.eology    (Nashville: 
Abingdon    Press,     19'3a),    pp.    17-18.        ' 
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virtue  of  lils  call,  trninlni;,  ordinnlion,  .ind  sc  I't  i  i  on  by  his  de- 
nomination to  represent  it  in  the  military,  is  c-allcd  u[ion  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  tending  to  the  needs  of  his  parish. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  writer  in  maintaining  this 
attitude  and  relationship  of  a  shepherd  tending  to  the  needs  of  his 
flock  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  ministered  to  a  liigiily  transient  popu- 
lation, averaging  57,000  persons  per  year,  passing  tlirough  the  Recep- 
tion Station.   The  writer  often  experienced  the  feeling  that  lie  was 
either  a  "pastor  to  a  parade"  or  a  "pastor  to  a  shopping  mall."   He 
was  often  reminded  of  the  words  of  Peter,  the  Apostle,  who  wrote: 

I  urge  you  then  to  see  tliat  vour  "flock  of  c;od"  is  jiroperly 
fed  and  cared  for.   Accept  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  them  willingly  and  not  because  you  feel  you  can't 
get  out  of  it,  doing  your  work  not  for  what  you  can  make, 
but  because  you  are  really  concerned  for  tlicir  well-being. 
You  should  aim  not  at  being  "little  tin  go<is"  Ijut  as 
examples  of  Christian  living  in  the  eyes  of  th(>  flock 
committed  to  your  charge.   And  then,  when  the  chief  shep- 
herd reveals  himself,  you  will  receive  the  crown  of  glory 
which  cannot  f ade  .  3 

Religious  Context  and  Setting  of  the  Chaplain 
The  religious  context  and  setting  of  the  chaplain  in  his  crisis 
counseling  ministry  contributes  significantly  to  its  uniqueness.   The 
religious  context  is  that  framework  of  Christian  theology  and  tradi- 
tion, wherein  the  chaplain  is  viewed  as  the  leader  of  the  religious 
community  and  a  symbolic  representative  of  the  values  and  beliefs  of 
his  tradition.   His  identity  is  obvious  by  tlie  wearing  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cross  on  iiis  uniform  in  a  prominent  place.   liic  place  where  he 
conducts  a  large  part  of  his  crisis  counseling;  is  witiiin  tlie  chapel 


'1  Peter  5:2-A  (Phillips) 
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or  the  cliapol  coflee  liouso,  obvious  symboiy  ol  tl^.  presence  oL"  a 
religious  coimimniLy. 

The  reJi);io...s  seLtlnR  is  the  life  of  i  he  ,v.  t.herod  community 
of  fait:hful  in  t:he  worship  services,  and  the  scattered  communicy  of 
alienated  receptees  who  are  not  part  of  any  religious  community. 
With  both  groups,  the  chaplain  is  often  identified  by  the  receptee 
with  his  hometown  pastor.   Through  this  identification,  the  chaplain 
can  become  the  bridge  by  which  tl,e  receptee,  in  his  new  environment  of 
total  strangers,  can  discover  a  sense  of  belonging  in  a  relationship 
with  the  community  of  believers  that  will  satisfy  his  needs  and  pre- 
vent the  possible  development  of  situational  crisis. 

The  setting  of  the  worship  can  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  chaplain  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  receptees. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  ten  to  fifteen  different  denominations 
represented  at  the  General  Protestant  Worship  Service.   For  this  rea- 
son, it  .may  become  necessary  to  explain  the  parts  of  the  liturgy  be- 
cause many  of  the  receptees  are  unfamiliar  with  a  formal  liturgical 
worship  service  or  any  form  of  worsliip.   It  also  may  become  necessary 
to  focus  the  liturgy  on  the  needs  of  the  receptees  rather  than  the 
liturgical  church  year. 

During  tlie  prayer  of  confession,  the  chaplain  may  wish  to 
focus  on  restoring  broken  relationships  between  the  receptee  and  Cod, 
family,  friends,  strangers,  and  himself.   The  assurance  of  pardon  can 
have  as  its  foci,  the  forgiving  of  others  in  the  same  spirit  as  God 
has  forgiven  him,  and  making  amends  and  restitution  to  those  against 
whom  the  receptee  has  sinned.   Ti,e  prayer  of  confession  and  the 
assurance  of  pardon  can  become  the  powerful  vehicles  for  removing 
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obstacles  thaL  prevent  the  receptee  from  enjoying  mutually  need- 
satisfying  relationships  witli  significant  persons  in  his  life.   The 
prayer  of  confession  and  tlic  assurance  of  pardon  can  become  new  be- 
ginnings in  renewing  old  relationships  with  others,  just  as  they  are 
the  means  of  renewing  the  receptee's  relationship  with  God. 

During  the  pastoral  prayer,  the  focus  may  be  on  the  needs  of 
the  receptee.   The  receptee  is  encouraged  to  s!-,are  his  needs  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer  request.   This  is  a  time  for  the  chaplain  to  be 
especially  alert  to  the  receptee  who  indicates  by  his  prayer  request 
that  he  is  on  the  verge  of  being  overwhelmed  by  real  or  imagined 
threats  to  his  self-identity. 

The  pastoral  prayer  can  become  for  tlie  ciiaplain  an  opportunity 
for  growth,  in  that  he  sees  and  feels  with  tlie  receptee  the  rich  variety 
of  sincere  ways  to  approacii  God  in  prayer. 

The  sermon  may  focus  on  themes  that  assure  t!ie  receptee  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  to  be  with  him  on  his  pilgrimage  in  the  military, 
to  provide  him  with  the  necessary  tools  to  cope  with  the  testing  rites 
of  passage  that  lie  before  him,  and  provide  him  with  the  awareness  of 
ministering  to  others  in  times  of  need.   These  recurring  sermon  tliemes 
have  the  common  conclusion  tliat  God  will  Iioiu.r  His  commitments  and 
promises  if  tlie  receptee  will  trust  God,  yield  to  the  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  search  God's  written  word  for  His  divine  Will  and  then  be 
obedient  to  God's  Will.   These  tliemes  a.id  common  conclusions  can  pro- 
vide the  receptee  with  renewed  direction,  purpose,  motivation,  and 
courage,  as  he  begins  his  new  life  in  the  H.  S.  Army. 

These  indicated  parts  of  the  liturgy  have  been  lifted  up 
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because  they  can  be  easily  focused,   'ihis  docs  not  mean  Lhat  other 
parts  of  the  liturgy  are  of  lesser  Iiiiikm  lance .   Ihe  entire  liturgy  can 
serve  as  the  means  by  which  the  receptee  receives  renewed  strength  for 
his  internal  and  external  coping  resources.   The  worship  service  can 
establish  renewed  faith  in  God,  rekindled  hope  for  the  future,  and 
certainty  of  the  promise  of  God  to  be  his  constant  companion  in  the 
days  ahead. 

The  worship  service  has  been  a  unique  experience  each  Sunday 
for  the  writer.   Each  worshiping  congregation  consisted  of  total 
strangers,  yet,  tlioy  became  one  in  the  Lord  l)y  tlie  one  Spirit.   Many 
experienced  renewal  and  were  ready  to  begin  tlieir  pilgrimage  through 
tomorrow's  unknowns.   It  was  often  both  an  uncomfortable  challenge  and 
a  sublime  pleasure  for  the  writer  to  be  tlie  pa.'Uor  to  the  gathered  and 
frightened  sheep  of  the  Reception  Station  parish.   Time  and  time  again, 
the  writer  experienced  a  sacred  bond  being  established  between  himself 
and  the  re-ceptce,  which  tlien  is  passed  on  to  the  next  chaplain  by  the 
receptee . 
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Religious  Resources  of  the  Chaplain 
In  recognizing  and  affirming  the  religious  dimension,  tlie 
chaplain  and  the  receptee  believe  that  God  Himself  is  available  as  a 
religious  resource  in  helping  the  receptee  to  solve  his  situational 
crisis.   This  means  tiiat  the  ciuiplain  and  the  receptee  believe  that 
God  is  at  woric  in  the  life  of  the  receptee  and  Li)at  i!is  resources  of 
His  Spirit,  Holy  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  aiui  prayer  can  be  utilized 
as  the  receptee  seeks  earnestly  to  resolve  liis  problem. 

15y  accepting  tiie  religious  dimonsJon  and  Liie  belief  that  Cod 
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can  be  called  upon,  it  is  appropriate  for  prayer  to  be  eniploved  in  Llie 
counseling  process.   Prayer  in  the  cdiinselin>;  process  is  the  uniting 
of  the  chaplain';;  concern  witli  tlie  oviilont  need';  of  the  juif fcr.inj'>  re- 
ceptee.  The  chaplain  prays  tlie  prayt?,r  that  the  receptee  himself  might 
pray.   The  chaplain's  prayer  hopefullj  will  reduce  the  tensions  of  the 
moment,  and  restore  a  healthy  perspcclive  in  viewing  the  receptee's 
problem. 

The  chaplain  is  expected  to  use  the  religious  resources  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  sacraments,  and  prayer  as  a  regular  and  Integral 
part  of  his  counseling  process.   However,  the  chaplain  may  ciioose  to  be 
cautious,  and  use,  in  a  disciplined  and  selective  manner,  these  re- 
ligious resources.   Cllnebell  speaks  to  this  point,  when  he  writes: 

When  employed  appropriately  they  may  give  a  counselee  a 
fresh  awareness  that  his  life  has.  meanings  which  transcend 
its  tragedies  and  injustices.   Tl»j;.y  may  hoi])  him  feel  a 
sense  of  support  which  does  not  stx'p  with  Llio  counseling 
relationsliip.   In  the  moment  of  d|)iritual  openness, 
elicited  by  the  meaningful  use  06  these  resources, 
coutLS-Glor  and  counselee  can  becoi^.  aware  of  tlie  tran- 
scendent supportive  power  which  ^.  available  to  both, 
througii  and  bevond  the  counse  ling  .process  .  * 

t 

i<eligious    (Jrowth    as    an  Explicit    Goal 

■?; 
The    final   unique   pastoral   ciia^ac  teris  t  ic    is    tiiat   of    having 

religious    growth   by    the   receptee   as    #1   explicit    goal   in    the   counseling 
rclationsh  i  ]).       This    goal    sliould    be    e)fplicit    in    the    cliaplatn's   mind, 
although    it    may    or    may   not    be    discus^d    in    the    i.ounseling    relationsliip. 
Clinebell  writes:  •,' 

It    is    true    that   whatever   counseling   does    to    increase   a  person's 


'Howard   .J.    Clinebell,    Jr.,    B.-yir    Tyjios    of    Pastoral   Counseling 
(Nashville:      Abini-don   Press,    1966),    p:,'l86. 
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ability  Lo  relate  openly  aiu!  in  cJi-pth  v.j  i  1  1  hc'lp  to  prepare 
him  for  a  more  mature  and  satisfyinj;  re  Lu  i  onsli  ip  with  (Aid. 
But  many  i)eo[)lc  coiUlmie  to  have  iiiiiiia  tiir  i  t  i  e;;  and  distortions 
in  their  religious  lives  after  they  iiave  moved  beyond  in 
other  relationsliips.   Tliey  need  special  hi-lj)  in  the  re- 
ligious area.   Most  clergymen  see  the  development  of  a  grow- 
ing, satisfying  relationship  with  Cod  as  an  indispensable 
aspect  of  total  personality  health.   Iloldinjr  to  this  ori- 
entation inevitably  influences  counseling  relationships 
whether  or  not  "religious"  topics  an-  tli,;cii:;sed.5 

The  writer  has  often  felt  the  need  to  make  explicit  the  reccp- 
tee's  need  for  religious  growth,  especially  in  understanding  the  ways  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scriptures.   However,  the  writer  often  chose 
instead  to  say  a  silent  prayer  for  the  receptee  at  that  moment,  ratlier 
than  interject  a  personal  judgment  that  would  have  impaired  the  coun- 
seling relationship  and  slowed  the  resolution  of  the  receptee 's  crisis. 


Pas toral  Dimensi on.s_  of  a  (Irisis 
Counseling  Mi"i_s uy 

There  are  four  cruciai  pastoral  dimensions  that  significantly 

effect  the  Reception  Station  chaplain's  crisis  counsel i ng  minis  try . 

They  are:   1)  Dimension  of  the  social  and  symbolic  role;  2)  Dimension 

of  the  religious  right  to  intervene;  .3)  Dimension  of  the  responsibility 

of  intervening;  4)  Dimension  of  the  legal  protection  of  privileged 

communication . 

Dimension  of  t!ie  Social  and  Symbolic  Kole 
in  the  social  and  symbolic  dimension  of  tlie  cliapl.iin's  crisis 
counseling  ministry,  ho  is  unique  amoiig  mental  healtii  professionals. 
His  social  role  is  defined  as  that  of  a  religious  authority  figure, 
representing  his  denomination's  faith,  theology  and  lieritage  in  the 


ibid.  ,  p.  S2, 
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military  community,   lie  is  also  perceived  as  n  1 1>  I  i  j;ioiis  symbol, 
poinCinj;  beyond  liiinscU"  to  the  Cluircli,  to  Cliiist,  .uid  to  (kul  lliniself. 

The  chaplain  is  not  only  who  he  is  by  liis  jiersonal  presence 
in  his  socially  defined  role,  he  is  also  a  symbol  for  what  people 
perceive  him  to  be  at  their  conscious  -^nd  unconscious  level.   The 
chaplain's  social  and  symbolic  dimension  stiniulntL's  a  variety  of  feel- 
ings, associations,  and  images  within  ..the  receptee  as  he  experiences 
the  chaplain  helping  him  in  his  crisisi.   Tliesc  feelings,  associations, 
and  images  can  be  either  a  conscious  atr   unconscious,  negative  or  posi- 
tive force  in  the  counseling  relationship.   The  negative  force  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  immediately  and  eliminated,  or  the  receptee  should  be 
referred  to  another  mental  health  professional.   The  positive  force 
must  be  creatively  maximized  and  utili"zed  in  order  to  bring  immediate 
symptom  relief  and  resumption  of  norma:l  functionim;  to  the  receptee. 

The  sensitive  chaplain  can  uti;lize  the  positive  force  of  his 
social  aqcl..syml)oHc  dimension  to  provi/de  the  receptee  with  an  accept- 
ing and  gently  confronting  experience  -of  relating  witli  a  religious 
authority  figure,  and  stimulate  his  grtiowtli  toward  a  more  mature  and 
satisfying  relationship  with  God  in  thp  counsel  inj',  re  lationsb.ip . 
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Dimension  of  the  Religious  Flight  to  Intervene 
The  chaplain  has  the  religioujj.  r  igh t  to  intervene  judiciously 
and  cautiously  in  the  lives  of  liis  parishioners  on  liis  own  initiative 

T 

or    by    invitation.      This    religious    riglft    is    inherent    in   his    ordination 
vows    to   be    God's    servant    to    his    people.       Ihe    effectiveness    of    tliis 
right    to   intervene    is   determined   by   bcUh    liis    theological    training 
and    his    ability    to   help    otiiers.       The    cliaplain    ciiuiot    adequately 
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minis Ler  Lo  Lhu  needs  of  a  receptee  unless  lie  li.is  learned  to  deal 
effectively  wit!i  his  needs. 

The  chaplain's  ability  to  lie]])  oLliers  is  bnscd  on  years  of 
pastoral  experience  and  training  which  enables  him  to  function  as  an 
integrated  and  growing  person,  personally  productive  and  creative, 
and  whose  life  is  dominated  by  personal  meaniuf;  and  fulfillment. 

The  cliaplain  has  the  given  religious  riglit  to  intervene, 
derived  from  his  ordination,  and  he  has  the  earned  right  to  intervene 
derived  from  his  disciplined  training  and  from  tlie  respect  the  receptee 
has  for  him.   Tliey  are  all  essential  for  sound  pastoral  crisis  inter- 
vention counseling  to  occur. 


# 


Dimension  of  Responsibility  of  Intervening 
The  chaplain  has  the  responsibility  to  himself  and  to  the 
receptee  to  grow  in  tlie  direction  of  being  the  person  who  by  l;Ls  in- 
tervening, contributes  more  to  tlie  helping  process  than  he  takes  away 
from  it.    It  is  important  for  him  to  obtain  the  best  crisis  counsel- 
ing training  available  in  order  to  avoid  doing  harm  and  to  maximize 
his  abilities  to  help  the  receptee  in  crisis.   'I  he  ciiaplain  cannot  be- 
come a  crisis  counselor  simply  by  learning  theory  and  techniques  from 
a  textbook.   He  must  grow  as  a  person  in  awareness  and  sensitivity  in 
order  to  intervene  at  the  highest  level  of  effectiveness  and  to  allow 
his  beh.ivior  in  the  counseling  relationship  to  be  an  authentic 
expression  of  himself. 

The  chaplain  needs  to  be  aware  that  when  he  does  intervene, 


^The  reader  is  referred  to  the  definition  of  'intervention' 
on  p.  22  for  additional  information. 
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lie  should  do  it  selectively  and  witli  a  great  deal  of  caiitiou.   And 
that  whatever  healing  and  grou'th  tliat  may  occur  in  tlie  counseling  re- 
lationship takes  place  through  him.   As  Paul,  the  Apostle,  wrote: 
"I  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  growth."'' 


Dimension  of  the  Legal  Protection 
of  Privileged  Communication 

An  in;portant  pastoral  dimension  to  the  cliaplain's  crisis  coun- 
seling ministry  is  that  of  the  legal  protection  of  any  and  all  communi- 
cations within  tiiG  counseling  relationship.   The  chaplain  is  protected 
by  military  law  in  keeping  counseling  communications  privileged  and 
confidential.   Army  Regulation  165-20  states: 

Communications  between  a  person  and  chaplain,  chaplain 
assistant,  or  an  authorized  agent  tliereof  made  in  t!ie 
relationship  of  peni tent/counselee  and  chaplain,  cither 
as  an  act  of  religion  or  concerning  a  matter  of  c(jn- 
science,  will  be  recognized  as  privileged  (•(iinniun  i  ca- 
tion.  Unless  tile  privilege  is  expressly  waived  by  the 
pen  i  ten  t/counselee  concernctl,  tlie  information  received 
will  neither  be  required  nor  permitted  to  be  disclosed. 
This-Trrohibiti  on  includes  disclosures  to  inves  tig,ating 
officers,  courts-martial,  courts  of  intjuiry,  boards  of 
officers,  or  proceedings  wherein  testimonv  of  the  chap- 
lain, cliaplain  assistant  or  other  agent  tliereof  is 
otherwise  competent  and  admissible. ° 

This  legal  protection  lessens  the  initial  distrust  in  the 
counseling  relationship,  and  provides  the  dimension  of  complete  con- 
fidentiality to  any  and  all  communications  between  the  chaplain  and 
the  receptee. 


m 


^I  Cor.  3:6  (l^SV)  . 
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AR  165-20,  p.  2-0. 
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Pastoral  Dynamics  o^  'UpXi^-'j' 
Counseling  Ministry 

There  are  four  pastoral  dynamics  tliat  im[)art  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  crisis  counseling  ministry  of  the  Reception  Station  chap- 
lain.  They  are:   1)  Uynaraic  of  presence;  2)  Dynamic  of  availability; 
3)  Dynamic  of  accessibility;  A)  Dynamic  of  flexibility  of  intervention. 


m 


Dynamic  of  Presence 

The  symbolic  presence  of  the  Church,  Clirist,  and  God  is  seen 
in  the  visibility  of  the  chapel,  the  chapel  coffee  house,  the  chaplain 
assistants,  the  posted  worship  services  schedule,  tlie  cliaplain's 
video-taped  briefing  to  all  receptees,  and  in  the  cliaplain  as  he  makes 
pastoral  calls  throughout  the  Reception  Station. 

Ttie  chaplain  is  tlie  visible  presence  of  God's  love  in  making 
pastoral  calls  to  the  processing  points  and  processing  companies, 
where  he  establishes  pastoral  relati(jnshi  ps  with  the  civilians, 
cadre,  and  receptees.   The  civilians,  cadre,  and  receptees  come  to 
know  the  chaplain,  and  because  of  tlieir  respect,  trust,  and  confidence 
in  him,  they  will  refer  to  him  those  who  are  experiencing  problems. 

The  chapel  coffee  house  is  a  visible  symbol  of  God's  contin- 
uing love.   It  provides  a  quiet,  caring,  and  concerned  atmosphere 
for  an  average  of  four  to  twelve  lumdred  receptees  per  week.   At  the 
cliapel  coffee  house,  the  receptee  can  begin  new  relationships  with  tlie 
chaplain,  his  assistants,  and  other  receptees.   Tlie  chaplain  and  ills 
assistants  are  visible  and  available  to  listen,  share  experiences  and 
humor,  and  counsel  with  tlie  receptee  if  needed. 

During  inclement  weatlier,  the  ch.-tpel  coffee  liouse  serves  as  a 
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shelter   for    Lhe    receptees  while    they   are  waitiiiK    to   jirocess   at    tite 
nearby   proces^iinc   i-oijits.      This   pnividvs    I  Ik-   rl,,ipl,iiii   and   his   assi;;- 
tants   witli    the    opportunity    to   liavc   visibility,    to    provide    information 
about    the   Reception   Station   Chapel   Coffee   House   Ministry   and    the 
schedule    of   worship    services,    and    to    point    out    to    them    t)ic    need    to    be 
a    friend    to   each   other    in    tlieir    new   onvi  roniuen  t . 

Tlie    chapel,    chapel    coffee    house,    ch.iplain,    and    liis    a.ssistan ts 
are    tiie   embodied    symbols    of    God's    contimiinj;    love    for    receptees.      Tliev 
provide    the    receptee  with   something    tangible,    familiar,    and   non- 
threatening,    lie    can    identify  with    in   his   new   environment.      They   demon- 
strate   to    the    receptee    that    he    is   not    forgotten    by   God    in    his    new 
environment,    and    tiiat    God    is   with    liim   and    remains    faithful    in    His 
promise    to   be   with   him  always. 


.c 
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Dynamic    of   Ava  i lab  i  i  i  ty 
The   chaplain    is   available   and    fni-call    to   receptees    twenty- 
four    hours    a   day.      The    receptee    in   crisis   must    receive    help    imir.edia  tely , 
not   by   appointment    two  or    three   days    later.      The    contact    person    for 
help    in    the    Reception    Station    is    often    ttie    cTiaplain.      The    Importance 
of    inuiiediate    contact    with    the    chaplain    is    that    duiing    the    receptee's 
crisis,    there    is    tiie   period    of    heigiitened    psyciiolopical   accessibility, 
in    wliicli    less    counseling    effort    is    retjuired,    greater    symptom    relief 
and    a    raj)  id    return    to  normal    f  unc  t  ion  iuj-,    is    jiossible,    and    a    counsel- 
ing   relationshi()    is    established   witli    tlie    chaiilain. 

The    Reception    Station    chaplain    b.as    the    .advantage    of   more 
availability    than    many    other    mental   iiealth    professional;;.      Rutii    ii . 
Caplan,    a    prominent    mental   health    prac  ti  tic;ner ,    points    out    this 
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advantage  very  clearly: 


Wc  have  hceii  ImprcsscJ  in  llio  cun.'-.n  1 1  a  l  i  on  j'.ii.iii,'-.  \,y    tlu' 
number  of  ministers  who  rejJort  not  only  anrv.Tinj',  an 
anguished  plione  call  with  a  hoine  visit  wiihin  a  siiort 
time,  but  also  with  tlie  way  in  which,  after  assessing 
tlie  situation,  they  can  spend  two,  rliroo,  or  oven  five 
hours  containing  a  treatcned  explosion.   Af  Lr r  sucii 
intensive  and  prompt  infusions  of  suppo!"t,  i  r  is  in- 
structive to  note  how  quickly  a  parisiiioner  returns  to 
independence  and  a  normal  f  unc  tion  inj',;  whereas  denying 
him  such  lavisli  help  in  a  crisis  often  creates  a  need 
for  long-term  care. 9 


Dynamic  of  Accessibility 
The  chaplain,  as  a  member  of  ti>e  Reception  Station  Commander's 
staff,  has  accessibility  in  his  pastoral  calling  to  all  parts  of  tlie 
Reception  Station.   By  calling  upon  tin-  procossinj;  points,  processing 
companies,  and  the  receptee 's  barracks,  tlie  cdiaplain  is  in  a  position 
to  establish  and  maintain  pastoral  relations  witii  the  members  of  his 
jiarish,  to  intervene  i)y  ju^i'^g  •-"  •■!"•■  receptee:;  wlierever  they  are, 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  there  i  .-■.  a  need.   The  chaplain  who 
simply  sits  in  his  office  waiting  (or  recept(>es  in  crisis  to  appear 
is  not  engaging  in  realistic  and  effective  crisis  counseling.   The 
chaplain  needs  to  go  where  the  receptees  are,  l)efriend  them  make 
known  his  availability,  and  respond  quickly  to  their  call  for  help. 

Dynamit:  of  I'lexib  i  li  ty  ol  I  n  tei  veil  t  ion 
Crisis  counseling  at  the  Receptit)n  Station  requires  the 
chajilaln  iiave  the  flexibility  to  select  from  a  varielv  of  moans  and 
methods  of  in  t  ervi^n  t  ion .   Those  tliat  .u<:    available  for  use  by  tlie 
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9 
Ruth    B.    Caplan,    Helping    tiie    llelpi'rs    to   Ik-lp,    p.    20, 

cpioted    in    David    K.    Switizer,    T|'J1  _M_i^nj  s  t  e  r_  a  s    Crisis    Counselor 

(Nashville:       Abinc-'on    Press,    197'^)  ,  "p"."  "lO"')'."^ ^' 
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chaplain  are  telephone  calls,  barracks  visit.;;,  use  ot  chaplain  assis- 
tants, cadre,  civil  inns,  other  mental  health  p'oi  es;;  iona  Is  ,  stated 
hours  to  receive  walk-ins,  and  an  es[)eciaJiy  adapted  method  of  crisis 
counseling. 

Tlie  chaplain,  by  liis  professional  tr-aiaia^,  and  understanding 
of  the  military  organization,  is  prepared  to  intervene  in  wtiatever 
manner  he  can,  always  in  the  best  interest  of  tlie  receptee.   Tliis 
intervention  is  based  on  the  chaplain's  ordination  vows,  Christian 
faith,  and  personal  etiiics  which  determine  the  bases,  directions,  and 
limits  of  his  involvement  with  tlie  receptee  in  crisis.   The  chaplain 
needs  Co  learn  "to  follow  his  own  sense  of  the  situation  with  complete 
flexibility  to  meet  most  effectively  the  particular  needs  of  this  one 
unique  person  at  this  time."^'^ 


B  i  i)_l_i  cal  Ba  ses  for  Ja'  is  ij^  Coun  s  e  1  i  n^ 

The  ch.aplaln  helps  persons  with  piohleuis  because  his  Lord 

Jesus  Christ  has  commanded  it  when  he  said: 

A  new  commandment  I  give  to  you,  that  you  love  one  another. 
By  tills  all  men  will  know  tliat  vou  are  mv  disciples,  if 
you  have  love  for  one  another.^ 

The  chaplain,  who  has  resiJonded  to  (kni's  call  to  serve  Him  by  being  a 

servant  to  others  in  the  military  communitv,  'has  taken  seriously  the 

comiiiamlijiont  of  Jesus  Christ.   This  is-  evidenred  i)y  two  l\undred  and 

two  years  of  irontinued  service  to  the  militaiy  community. 
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Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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The    chaplain    Is    rcniLndu'd    of    lln-    sclflc;;.s    m-rvicc    requiretl    of 

him  by   Jesus   wht'ii    lie:    snid: 

Then    the    righteous  will   answer    hiiii,    "if.'id.    when   did   we 
see    thee   hungry    and    feed    t'nee,    or    tliii.slv    and    give    thett 
drink?      And   when    did   we    see    thee   n    sti'nn(?,er    ,nid   welcome 
thee,    or    naked    and    clothe    thee?      And   when    did    we    see 
thee    sick   or    in    prison   and    visit    l:hc"c?"      Ami    tlie    King 
will   answer    them,    "Truly,    I    say    to   you,    a:;    you  did    it 
to    one    of    the    least    of    these    my    breth.ren,    you    did    it 


to   me 
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The    sensitive    cluiplain,   who    is    aware    that    he    i^;   a    vicar    of 
Clirist    In    the    niliitary    parisli,    can   become    an    in;;  t  rumen  t    of    God's 
liberating   and    comforting    love    in    ministering    to    those   who    suffer 
and    are    in    need    of    supportive    love.      Paul,     the    Apostle,    writes, 
"Blessed    be    the    Cod    and    Father    oi    our    Lord    Jesus    Christ,    the    Father 
of   mercies    and    God    of    all   comfort,    who    comforts    us    in    all    our    afflic- 
tion,   so    that   \i'e    may   be   able    to   comfort    those    wh.-i   are    in    any    afflic- 
tion,   with    the    comlort   with    which    we    ourselves    are    comforted   by 
God."l^ 

Tb.ese    statements    are    tlie    iHblical    b.isi;:;    tjiat    have    motivated 
the  writer    in    his    pastoral   care    and   connselini',  ministry.      Tiie   writer 
is    aware    that    liis    pastoral    care    and    counseling,   ministry    is    done   wi  tirin 
the   Cliristian    context,    motivated    by   a    Hiblical    concern,    ant!    that    his 
goals    and    methods   arc   Cliristian    in   nature.      He    is    .iw.ire    tliat    the    re- 
ceptee   is    a    spiritual    being  whose    spii'itua!    neeils    i  .m    be    iiu-t    only    by 
God.       Tlie   writer    has    learned    to    view    the    receptee    in    r(^  la  t  ionsli  ip 
with    God,    and    in    terms    of    eternal    values.      This    meant    tiiat    fi  is 


^/Ly 


^^Matthew    25:37-40    (RSV) 
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pastoral    can;    and    counseling;   minislry   was    .seen   as    an    e/ipi  csslon    ot 
Ills   Christian    concern    to   respond    to    the    rece|!te(^'s    needs,    and    ;is   a    part 
of    his    pastoral,  work    of    iiinkini',    the    Chrir.tian    laiih    cfleetive    in    liie 
life   of    the    receptee.      lie    has    become    aware    also    tliat    iiis    Cliristian 
faith    has    given    him    the    assurance    of    God's    j^raci'    and    its    mean  inj'.f  ill- 
ness   to   his    life,    <ind    this    assurance    is    subtly    coniinun  ica ted    to    the 
receptee.      And    finally,    his    belief    in   Cod   has    led   !i  im    to    tlie   assurance 
that   no   one    is   beyond   redcniptiun,    and,    he    has    often    conveyed    hope 
where   other   mental   health    professionals   may   liave   despaired.      Tiie 
writer    is    not   surprised    that    Ciiristian    trutlis   and    meanings    often   come 
alive    in   his    pastoral    care    and    counsel  inj;   re  la  t  ionsliips  .      The    follow- 
ing  is    expressive    of    this    fact. 

.     .     .    To    the    degree    that    persons    through    counseling 
find    release    from    tiie    captivity    of    tiieir    neuroses, 
overcome    their   alienation,    increase    their    cajjacity    to 
love,    and    renew    their    rclat  ionships---U)    thai    extent 
tiie    counseling   experiL-nce    i  1  Luminal  i-s    the    I  heo  l.oj',  i  cal 
verities    which    are   woven    into    tlio    fal;ric    of    all     ri'la- 
tlonshipr, .      A    |M-oductive    counse  1  ing    re  lat  ionsli  ip    tlnis 
may    become    a    i)art    of    llie    C(n]  i  inn  in;;,    incarnation    of    Cod 
in    the   world,    an    expression    of    the    body    ot    Cltrist — tfie 
incarnation    of    i  he    love    of    Cod    tluou);h    service    to 
sufferini',    persons.     .     .     .    For    those   udiose    ability    to 
love    is    markedly    crijiplod,    counsel  itu;    (■:mi    mean    tiie 
difference   between   a    creative,    productive    Chi-jstian 
life    and    one    of    inner    staj^nntion    and    so  1  f-ri.' Jec  t  i  on  . 
For   such   persons,    a   skilled    counselor   becomes    the 
instrument    ot    Cod's   healing  and   growtli,    a    cliannel 


of   his   liberating   love. 
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CRISIS   THEORY   AND  C(3LINSKL1  N'C 


Tlie    Development    of    the    Crj si s    ']'  1 1 tui^ry 


m 


Religiovis  Origins 
In  considering  the  reliplou.s  origins  of  Lhi;;  crisis  theory, 
Anton  T.  Boisen,  as  early  as  1923,  published  his  ideas  gained  from 
his  own  experiences  and  observations  of  otliers  in  menial  hospitals. 
He  recognized  Liiat  the  increasinj;  tensions  of  internal  conflict, 
wliich  were  neitlier  good  nor  bad,  comprised  an  intermediate  stage  that 
a  person  must  [lass  through  in  order  to  rcacii  tlie  next  liigiier  level  of 
development.   Achieving  this  hij-.her  level  of  development  meant  a  re- 
integration of  the  person's  personality,  v-'heiein  j'^rcater  insight,  new 
perspectives  and  additional  strength  wmild  he  ni-iiir-ved.   liov.-evcr,  he 
points  out  thai  there  were  dangers  ami  if  tiio  reintegration  did  not 
take  place,  tlu:-  result  was  decompensation,  the  moods  and  behavior 
of  mental  illness.   Boisen  further  devi'Ki(ied  these  itieas  in  his  bcjok, 
The  ilxploration  of  the  Inner  J-^-^r _ W  .   In  i i i s  li o c. k  ,  ]U-J  i g_H3n_ in  Crisis 
and  Custom,  published  in  1945,  lie  more  explicitly  points  out  that 
situatio:ial  crises  are  reactions  to  serious  frustration  produced 
by  specific  external  events.   lie  furthej-  points  out  tluit  frustration 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  growth,  and  the  way  <i  person  handles 
and  absorbs  these  periods  of  frustr;uien  determines  his  direction 
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in  life,  for  yood  or  for  worse.'   it  is  at  Llie  pi'int  ol  he  i  j;!)  Lfiied  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  processes,  tluit  tiie  relij'Jnus  experience  may 
be  one  form  that  the  resolution  to  the  crisis  mav  take. 


Psychiatric  Origins 
In  considering  the  psychiatric  origins  of  the  crisis  theory, 
the  experience  i-',aiued  from  treating  coinhat  cnier^'eiicies  during  war- 
time provided  the  first  insights. 

Experience  derived  from  treating  soldiers  during  the 
last  three  major  wars  indicates  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent regression  and  the  development  of  more  entrenched 
patterns  of  psychiatric  illness,  an  early  return  to 
combat  units  is  important.  .  .  .it  is  aj^p.-irent  from 
physicians  treating  soldiers  during;  the  wa.r  that  per- 
sisting dysfunction  is  reduced  by  using  supportive 
psychotherapeutic  techniques  at  treatment  centers  as 
near  to  the  front  lines  as  possible.   The  patient's 
knowledge  that  he  has  to  return  to  combat  C(Hinters 
his  regressive  tendencies  and  prevents  liim  and  others 
from  labeling  hint  a  psychiatric  casualty,  a  toll.!  he 
would  frequently  want  to  assume  because  (jf  its  (ob- 
vious secotulary  gain.   Unfortunately,  such  a  role 
generally  leads  to  greater  legression  and  more 
perman4.'nt  maladaptive  patterns  of  behavior. 2 

The  second  major  contribution  to  t!ie  develo[)mcnt  of  current 

concepts  of  crisis  originated  in  1944,  with  Lindem.nui ' s  classic  study 

of  the  symptomatology  and  management  of  acute  grief  reactions  of  the 

survivors  of  the  disastrous  Coconut  drove  Nightclub  fire  of  1942,  In 

which  over  490  persons  finally  dieti.   I'atieuLs  wore  taken  to  t!ie 

Massachuse  L  Cs  General  Hosi)ital  where  1,  imlemann  noticed  certain 


-^Swit-'.er,  The  Minister  as  Crisis.  Counselor,  pp.  41-43. 
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-Julian    I.ieb,    Ian    1.    Lipsitch,    .nut   y\ndiew   H.    Slaby,    11i£ 

Crisis    I'eam: t\  JL'l]l'-'.^iL9iLX°i^-J:J'>Vi;'^J^'-J' '   I'il'^J  '-''    I'rofessiona  1 

(New  York:      Harper   and    Row,    1973)  ,'  p".    4. 
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cluiractcrisllc  responses  in  those  who  h.u!  lost  loved  ones  in  tin'  fire. 
He  observed  that  grief  is  a  natural  and  iiecessai  v  reaction  followini^ 
a  death,  in  that  there  arc  a  series  of  nliases  in  the  i;rief  procos.s. 
In  these  phases,  tlie  survivors  showed  (lie  behavior  of  personaJity  de- 
compensation in  response  to  the  loss  ol  an  eniot  i  on.illy  significant 
person.   Both  realistic  and  unrealistic  methods  of  coping  with  tliis 
loss  were  called  into  being  and  wiiere  realistic  methods  were  ineffec- 
tive, unrealistic  defenses  and  methods  of  escape  and  denial  took  over. 
When  these  unrealistic  mechanisms  were  dealt  with  by  the  psycliiatris t ' s 
work  with  the  person's  grief,  the  person  once  attain  established  him- 
self and  reentered  life  with  new  resources  for  dealinp,  witli  crisis. 
In  19-^6,  Erich  Lindemann  and  Gerald  Cap  Ian  established  the 
Wellesley  Project,  a  community  organization  for  mental  health  empha- 
sizing preventive  intervention.   From  his  work  tiiore,  Caplan  postu- 
lated that  tliere  are  both  adaptive  aiui  maladaptive  ways  of  respojiding 
to  emotional  hazards  in  life.   How  ndaptively  a  person  copes  witli 
these  hazards  determines  whether  he  will  be  more  likely  to  have  emo- 
tional problems  later  or  be  better  ef|uipped  In   iiandle  future  crises. 
Lindemann  and  C<iplan  did  not  view  cri;us  as  illness,  but  as  a  normal 
behavioral  response  to  a  threatening  situation.   They  both  assumed 
that  a  person's  resistance  to  stress  is  finite  and  that  under  some 
circumstances  ;iny  individual's  coping  iiietlu)ds  may  become  inadequate 
to  sustain  his  psychological  balance.   i hey  based  their  method  of 
treatment  on  suiiplcmenting  and  strengthening  the  individual's  per- 
sonal coping  resources.-' 

-"SwitKor,  Tiic  Minister  as  Crisis  Counse  1  ot  ,  jip.  AO-Al. 
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In  1964,  Ccrald  Caplan  publ  ir^licd  hir;  I'lincipU';;  of  I'rcn'cnt  i. VG 
PsychiaCry ,  wherein  he  points  out  tliat  a  i- r  i  s  i  •■,  occurs  with  a  por.son 
when  his  usual  problem-solving  activitios  aro  blocked  or  ineffective, 
allowing  the  need  tensions  to  rise.   The  t(?n,sions  stem  frora  the  de- 
privation of  the  satisfaction  of  some  f  uudar.iental  bodily  or  person- 
ality need.   CapJan  delineates  four  charact.'r  1  sL  ic  pha;;es  in  tlie  de- 
velopment  of  a  personal  crisis,  which  j;ive  a  picture  of  tlie  process 
taking  place. 


1.  There  is  the  original  rise  in  tensions  frora  the  prob- 
lem stimulus,  the  experience  of  anxiety,  perceived  threat  to  the 
self.   This  calls  forth  the  habitual  problem-solving  responses 
which  have  been  learned  previously  and  which  might  be  generalized 
to  this  particular  problem  stimulus. 

2.  Because  of  the  novelty  of  the  situation  and  the  con- 
tinuing intensity  of  the  stimulus,  there  is  a  lack  of  success 

in  reducing  the  anxiety  with  tlic  usual  coping  modianisms  in  tlie 
period  of  time  expected.   A  feeling  of  lie  Ip  lessness  and'  ineffec- 
tualness  results. 

3.  Thii;  is  ihe  'hitching  up  the  t'olt'  stT.v'-   I'he  person 
dips  deep. into  his  reserve  of  strength  .iud  i^xicnds  the  range  of 
his  behavior  in  attempting  to  maintain  his  e;;n  ir:li-grity.   A  re- 
definition of  the  problem  may  bring  il:  into  the  range  of  prior 
experience.   Trial  and  error  behavior,  hotli  in  t!i  inking  and  in 
overt  act,  seeks  to  change  or  remove  tho  problem  stimulus. 
There  may  be  a  r-edef  in  ition  of  one's  role,  thus  a  mod  i  f  icat  i  (.)n 

of  identity.   Active  resignation  may  bo  in  tO)»ra  ted  into  the 
self  imago.   The  problem  may  be  solvt.-tl  in  this  phase.   [f  it  is, 
the  person  usually  becomes  stronger,  he  move;  tarther  along  the 
continuum  toward  mental  health,  in  that  he  has  learned  methods 
of  dealing  effectively  with  a  new  and  threatening  situation 
and  lias  now  brought  this  new  li.:ainins',  into  his  ii-per  to  i  re  of 
responses . 


m 


4.   However,  if  the  problem  continues  with  no  ncuni  satis- 
faction, the  tension  produced  by  t!ie  anxiety  may  t.ike  the  person 
beyond  the  threshold  of  rational  responding,  described  by  the 
term  personality  decompensation,  where  tiiere  are  exaggerated 
distortions  of  one's  identity  or  of  the  situation,  rigid  and 
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compulsive  and  ineffective  behavior,  stu-ially  unacceiit.ihle 
behavior,  extreme  withdrawal,  et  cetera.' 

A  crisis,  according  to  Cap  Ian,  arises  fre-i,i  a  change  in  a  person 
whicli  modifies  relationships  wit'n  otliers  ruid  percej't  ion.';  of  liimself, 
TiicHe  changes  may  come  slowly  thron;;h  t.lic  tuM-ma  1  and  inevitable  exper- 
ience of  growing  and  developing  physically  and  socially,  or  tjiJite 
rapidly  as  a  result  of  some  unforeseen  and  traumatic  event.   I'here  are 
two  basic  types  of  crises:   developmental  and  situational.   Normal  de- 
velopmental crises  are  the  predictable,  though  critical,  experiences 
people  go  through  in  the  maturation  process,  sucli  as  the  emotional 
turmoils  attendant  upon  adolescence  or  middJ.e  nj.',e.   Situational  crises 
are  the  exceptional  and  unpredictable  emotional  trials  and  dysfunc- 
tions which  result  from  unusual  circumstances. 

Developmental  Crisis  Tiicory 

Erik  lirikson  lias  developed  developmental  crisis  in  detail. 
He  proposes  that  the  personality  deveJ  upi.ient  and  life  is  to  be  thouj^ht 
ot  as  a  series  of  eij^'nt  differentiated  stages,  with  each  stage  having 
its  particular  developmental  cliallenge,  v.diich  either  contributes  to 
or  detracts  from  the  achievement  of  the  jios  i  t  i  ve  goal  of  tlie  final 
stage,  integrity.   Each  stage  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  tiaving 
successfully  completed  the  previous  stage.   Each  of  these  stages  has 
its  tasks  and  outcome  characterized  bv  ctMitrasting  terms.   One  term 
emphasises  the  positive  need  and  Iho   positive  outrume  if  the  need  is 
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'^Gerald  Cap  Ian,  Principles  of  J'xp.ve  n  t  i  v  c^  _P  sycliiatry , 
quoted  in  Switzer,  The  Minister  as  (-r isls_  (kninseJ_oj_,  pp.  '32-53, 
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succosslully  iiicL  ami  Llie  oLiier  a  pussiblc  nr;;.!  I  i  vu  rcsulL.  'riic  Lransi- 
tiou  periods  beLwecii  stages  is  a  tiir.o  of  anxicLv  .md  crif^is  when  a  per- 
son sitnultancous  ly  feels  pushed  ahead  by  ma  ttira  t  i  ona  1  forces  and  pulled 
back  by  the  security  of  the  familiar. 

.  .  .  the  series  of  staj^es  of  childhood  are  Ivasic  trust 
versus  mistrust,  autonomy  versus  shame  and  (h)uht,  initiative; 
versvis  guilt,  and  industry  versus  inferi  or- i  t  v  .   The  need  and 
conflicts  of  adolescence  are  penetratingly  and  helpfully 
elaborated  in  the  discussion  of  identity  versus  self-diffusion. 
Adulthood  cc^nsists  progressively  of  inti;nacy  versus  self- 
absorption,  generativity  versus  stagnation,  and  finally, 
integrity  versus  despair.   It  is  made  clear  tliat  if  a  person 
is  to  accomplish  the  tasks  and  iiave  the  needs  of  one  of  these 
stages  adequately  met,  it  is  important  that  basic  trust  has 
been  establislied  in  the  very  first  stage,  and  tliat  the  out- 
come of  each  successive  stage  be  more  on  the  positive  side 
than  on  the  negative.   Each  of  these  stages  is  a  develop- 
mental crisis  because  eacli  is  botli  t!ie  opportijuity  for 
significant  growth  and  an  occasion  for  the  dangers  of  the 
failure  to  grow.   Each  has  its  own  particular  emotional 
stress  .6 


Situational  Crisis  'Iheory 

A  situational  crisis  differs  fnim  developmental  crisis  primarily 
in  the  areas  of  the  source  of  stress  .ind  Lht^  element  of  time.   There  is 
an  increased  change  in  the  person's  perception  of  himself  and  environ- 
ment, including  relationships  with  significant  persons.   Tl-.ese  changes 
are  usually  initiated  by  some  type  of  pt'rsonal  lo=;s  that  is  perceived 
as  a  tlireat  to  tiie  person.   The  se  ]  I -percepi  i  on  of  tlie  person  is 
threatened  with  movement  in  the  direction  of  tdie  [lerson  feeling  unable 
to  cope  with  i-lie  situation  with  liis  u:;ual  coping,  methotis. 

Until  recently  the  crisis  state  was  a;;sumeil  clinically,  but 
never  demonstrated  scientifically.   Ik>ward  A.  11a  Ipern  demonstrated 


"Switzer,  ihe  Minister  as  C.risi;r;  Counselor,  pp.    hh-h5 . 
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that  crisis  beliavior  would  occur  in  indivuiuni.s  in  non-crisis  situa- 
tions.  He  tested  four  typical  groups  of  peopl<.  who  u>i^ht    |)c  expected 
to  be-  in  crisis.   These  wore  compared  wiih  a  control  j^roup  of  persons 
who  had  not  recently  experienced  any  emotionally  hazardous  event.   His 
hypothesis  that  crisis  behavior  occurs  in  individuals  in  crisis  situa- 
tions more  signi  ("icant  ly  than  in  individual.-,  in  non-rrisis  situations 
was  validated  when  crisis  behavior  occurred  s ign i 1 icantiy  more  often 
among  people  in  crisis  than  among  those  v;ho  wore  not  in  crisis.   His 
study  also  determined  that  there  was  a  lack  of  s  iejiif  icant  difference 
between  the  various  typos  of  crisis  precipitating  events.   This  sug- 
gests that  there  is  considerable  commonality  in  the  behavior  of  the 
people  who  are  in  crisis,  though  their  situations  may  be  quite  diverse. 7 

Richard  S.  Lazarus  states  that  when  the  individual  discovers 
some  important  motive  or  value  being  threa tone.! ,  coping  activity  is 
mobilized  by  virtue  of  this  threat.   La^:arus  beliov<>s  that  the  nature 
of  the  emotional  response  of  the  person  is  determined  by  the  appraisal 
of  the  precipitator's  personal  s  ignif  i  <au,-e  f<,,-  /he  indivi.lual.   lie 
postulates  two  possible  typos  of  appraisal,  threat  and  non-threat. 
Negative  emotions  result  when  the  precipitants  are  appraised  as 
threatening.   lixticiiie  negative  appraisals  are  integral  to  Cl-ha  t  is  de- 
fined as  crisis.   Lazarus  divides  the  apprair.al  processes  into  primary 
and  secondary  appraisal.   Primary  appraisal  or  iierception  deals  with 
the  issue  of  threat  or  non-threat.   Secondary  api^raisai  has  to  do 
with  choosing  a  way  of  coping  with  the  perceived  threat.   Tlius  a  person 
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in  crisis  is  one  who  appraises  a  given  preri  pi  t  .Kor  as  extromely 
tlireatening  and  can  find  no  effect;  ive  w.iy  of  cDpiiii;  with  it.  ^ 

Howard  K.  Stone  has  identified  the  development  of  situational 

crisis  as  occurring  in  four  major  phases,  as  an  internal  reaction  to 

an  external  hazard. 

The  first  phase  is  the  appearance  of  the  stimulus  or  preci- 
pitating event.   This  is  the  external  emotionally  haj-.ardous  event, 
such  as  the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  the  loss  of  other  significant  per- 
sons, and  the  loss  of  a  secure  environment,  which  have  been  described 
by  theorists  as  an  emotionally  hazardous  event. 

The  second  phase  is  the  person's  particular  appraisal  of  the 
situation.   It  is  wliat  the  people  make  or  how  they  interpret  a  pre- 
cipitating event— their  perception  of  ilie  event  as  a  serious  tlireat. 
Involved  here  are  not  only  the  person's  knowledge  and  beliefs,  ideas 
and  expectations,  but  also  a  unique  percentiini  of  the  elements  in  t!ie 
specif ic. si  tuation  . 

In  the  third  pliase  of  the  develupment  of  a  situational 
crisis,  the  person's  oot.  coping  method  and  personal  r. -sources  (such 
external  resources  as  friends  and  relatives,  minister  and  doctor, 
and  such  internal  resources  as  ability  to    fare  up  to  and  cope  with 
new  situations,  problems  and  feelings)  are  used  lo  do  something  about 
the  perception  of  tlie  event.   Tlie  adequacy  of  these  resources  and 
coping  methods  affects  the  extent  to  wliicii  an  event  will  he  experienced 
as  a  crisis.   The  goal  of  coping  is  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
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appraised  threat.   The  coping  resources,  along  \^'ith  the  appraisal 
of  the  situation,  are  the  two  variables  in  Liu-  crisis  process. 

Finally,  tiie  fourth  stage,  the  person  c-xperiences  situational 
crisis,  reacting  internally  to  the  external  ha/.ardous  event.   Tlie  key 
to  the  development  of  a  crisis  is  that  the  person's  appraisal  process 
(perception)  deems  the  precipitating  event  a  serious  threat  and  his 
coping  process  is  not  able  to  resolve  the  threatening  situation.   The 
resulting  acute  situational  crisis,  most  theorists  and  practitioners 
agree,  usually  lasts  a  maximum  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  though  the 
after-effects  of  any  crisis  may  continue  for  years.   It  is  important. 
to  note  that  in  discussing  situational  crisis,  the  focus  is  not  on 
the  external  event,  though  such  an  event  is  usually  involved  as  a 
precipitator,  the  situational  crisis  itself  is  the  internal  reaction 
to  the  external  emotionally  hazardous  evcnt.'-^ 

Donald  K.  Switzer  provides  a  valuable  insight  regarding  a 
basic  assumption  behind  the  situational  crisis  theory,  when  he  states: 

...  In  crisis  theory  there  is  tiie  assumption  tliat 
there  are  a  number  of  physical,  psychosocial,  and  socio- 
cultural  needs  that  contribute  to  the  fundamental  ego 
integrity  of  a  person.   The  physical  needs  arc  rather 
obvious.   Among  the  most  important  psychosocial  needs 
are  those  that  cluster  around  the  person's  relationship 
with  others  within  liis  family  and  with  tiiosc  outside 
the  family,  so  that  liis  cognitive  and  emotional  develop- 
ment are  stimulated,  his  needs  for  love  and  affection 
met,  behavioral  guidelines  are  given,  per;;onal  support 
is  supplied,  reality-testing  takes  place,  and  the 
opportunities  are  provided  to  work  with  uthc>rs  on  tasks 
seen  to  be  significant.   The  soc  iocultur.i  1  supplies 
Include  the  inriuence  of  the  customs  and  values  of 
society  on  personal  development  and  behavior.   These 
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help    locaLe    Lhe    person's   posiLir'n    in    the    social    order   and 
afford    an    external    structure    and    an    inner    sccMirity    as    the 
context    tor    living   out    one's    life.      Tlie   suiiden    iihuttin;-, 
off    of    one    or   more   of    these    supplies    cues    off    a    perception 
of    tiireat    to   one's   basic   integrity   as   a   penwui.      This    is   ,i 
crisis,    whicli   produces   a   series   of   adaptational   struggles 
in   order    to  preserve   one's   Identity. ^^ 


m: 


Characteristics  of  Situa tion.il  Cr i_s_ij3^ 
Howard  W.  Stone  has  identified  sixteen  characteristics  of  sit- 
uational crisis.   His  identification  of  tiio  characteristics  of  situa- 
tional crisis  demonstrates  what  takes  place  in  any  given  crisis.   It 
is  important  to  keep  these  characteristics  in  mind  when  attempting 
to  identify  situational  crisis  and  selecting  the  mode  of  crisis  inter- 
vention . 

1.  Iwery  individual  has  previously  experLcncod  a  scries 
of  normal  developmental  crises  in  his  or  iter  life;  most  individ- 
uals have  also  experienced  previous  situational  crisis. 

2.  Crises  are  not  signs  of  mental  illness,  but  are  a  per- 
son's "normal"  reaction  to  an  emotionally  h,i;:ai  doas  situation. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  altlionf;ii  persons  in  crisis  are  not 
necessarily  mentally  111,  they  may  experience  very  strong  emotional 
reactions,  such  as  anxiety,  depression,  tension,  panic,  a  personal 
and  social  sense  of  confusion  and  chaos,  feelings  of  loss,  helpless- 
ness, hopelessness,  or  disorganization,  etc.   The  emotional  pain  can 
certainly  lead  to  more  serious  mental  distress  if  not  resolved 
adaptively. 

3.  Tliere  is  usually  an  outside  precipitator  or  emotion- 
ally hazardous  situation,  such  as  death,  divorce,  or  loss  of  job, 
which  triggers  the  crisis;  these  precipitators  are  always  situa- 
tional and  freque-ntly  interpersonal  in  nature. 

A.      In  the  face  of  an  identical  situation,  some  individuals 
will  regard  it  as  emotionally  hazardous  and  cxpi/r  ience  a  crisis, 
while  others  will  not;  there  is  no  direct  cause-and-ef f ec t  rela- 
tionship betwe('n  the  precipitator  and  the  crisis  as  such. 
In  a  crisis  a  breakdown  of  thinking  occurs  when  the  individual's 
mental  circuits  become  overloaded,  so  to  speak,  and  a  large  input 
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of  information  is  inconipaLible  with  Llie  precrisis  paLtern  of  Lliink- 
ing  about  one's  self,  one's  world,  and  one's  interpersonal  rela- 
Cionslilps.   Tliiij  overload  of  incoiiij)a  t  ible  information,  sometimes 
called  "cognitive  dissonance,"  interferes  with  usual  ways  of  planning 
and  carrying  out  effective  behaviors'.  .  .  .  The  coj-nitive  dissonance, 
which  results  from  an  individual's  appraisal  of  the  threat  in  a  pre- 
cipitator .  .  .  leads  the  person  to  try  first  old  and  then  new  and 
different  ways  of  eradicating  the  confusing  feelings.  ...  A  crisis 
therefore  affords  the  individual  a  clinncc  to  )',o  one  of  two  ways: 
either  grow  in  his  or  !ier  own  personal  maturity,  or  adapt  poorly, 
possibly  so  poorly  tliat  he  or  slie  will  have  to  be  liosp  i  ta  Li /.ed . 

5.  An  individual's  appraisal  or  perception  of  tiie  emotion- 
ally hazardous  situation  greatly  determines  whetlier  or  not  a  crisis 
will  occur,  and  iiow  serious  it  will  become. 

6.  Most  individuals  in  crisis  perceive  a  loss  or  t'lreat- 
ened  loss  of  something  very  important  to  them — some  source  of 
physical,  economic,  interpersonal,  or  emotional  well-being. 

7.  The  greater  tlie  number  and  diversity  of  coping  methods, 
the  more  likely  it  will  be  that  an  individual  will  not  experience 

a  crisis,  or  will  not  experience  as  severe  a  crisis  as  would  an 
individual  with  a  poorer  set  of  coping  skills. 

A  crisis  will  occur  only  when  the  jierson's  early 
attempts  at  coping  witli  the  threat  fail.   ("Cnping"  refers  to  doing 
sometiiing — even  if  this  means  choosinj',  io   do  notliing  —  to  resolve 
the  perceived  threat  in  tlie  precipitator.)   Where  traditional  coping 
fails,  disruption  from  the  appraised  threat  remains  and  in  fact  in- 
creases ,_  Tlie  intlividual  becomes  immobilized  or  frantically  tries 
harder  with  the  older  coping  methods  which  have  already  proved  in- 
adequate for  resolving  tliQ  crisis. 

8.  The  more  seriously  tlirea toning  an  individual's  appraisal 
of  an  event,  the  more  primitive  or  regressive  his  or  her  coping 
resources  will  likely  be. 

9.  A  result  of  this  regression  to  primitive  coping  metliods 
is  increased  suggestibility  and  diminislied  mistrust,  leading  to  what 
is  referred  to  as  "heightened  psychological  accessibility."  .  .  . 

A  relatively  minor  force,  acting  for  a  relatively  short  time,  can 
switch  the  whole  balanc(^  to  one  side  or  to  tlie  othi-r  —  to  the  sitte 
of  mental  health  or  to  the  side  of  mental  ill-health.   A  crisis  can 
be  then  a  turning  point  in  a  person's  emotional,  mental,  and  spirit- 
ual health. 
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10.   The  resolution  of  a  crisis  can  be  for  better  or  for 
worse  ...  a  piM'son  may  experience  considt'rah  1  e  emotional  pain, 
during  a  crisis  it  can  become  a  positive  experience,  a  chance  for 
growth.   A  person  who  lots  a  crisis  >;o  by  without  learning  from  it 
has  wasted  a  valuable  opportunity. 
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11.  A  history  of  successful  rc-soluUi  on  of  crises  increases 
:\n   iiuiivldunl's  clmnccs  of  successfully  rcsolvin);  f.icli  new  criKis. 

12.  Crises,  besides  causing  upheaval  in  one's  emotional, 
piiysical,  and  inCellectual  life,  also  cause  a  ilisturhancc  in  one's 
values  and  sense  of  meaning  in  life.   Every  crisis  has  a  religious 
potential.   Crises  raise  basic  questions,  sucli  as:   What  is  the 
meaning  of  life?   Is  it  worth  the  pain  to  continue  living?   Why 
did  this  happen  to  me?   Why  did  God  allow  it? 

13.  Intervention  In  crises  is  not  tlic  cxr  Ins  i  vo  domain  of 
ministers  and  mental  health  professionals.   Tiie  empathy,  warmth, 
and  concern  of  non-professionals  and  "si  );n  i  I  i  can  t  otliers"  may  be 
both  necessary  and  sufficient  in  the  resolution  of  a  crisis. 

14.  Every  person  comes  into  counseling  with  a  certain  set 
of  expectations,  the  fulfillment  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  arriving  at  a  positive  outcome  .  .  .  whenever 
possible,  it  is  most  important  for  the  ministc>r  to  work  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  individual's  stated  goals. 

15.  Situational  aspects  frequently  are  factors  in  sustain- 
ing a  crisis;  the  alteration  of  the  situation  (wliat  some  authors 
call  environmental  manipulation)  can  often  change  the  course  of  a 
crisis  positively, 

16.  People  in  crisis  often  tend  to  [)ull  avay  from  the 
interpersonal  relationships  which  they  need  just  then  more  than 

at  other  times  in  their  lives;  positive  interpersonal  relationships 
can  foster_adaptive  crisis  resolution.il 


Goals  of  Crisis  Counse H n g 
The  primary  goal  of  crisis  counseling  is  to  effect  an  immed- 
iate change  in  the  receptee  by  bringing  about  the  rapid  relief  of 
the  internal  and  external  symptoms  and  rcsumiition  of  normal  function- 
ing, in  the  milieu  of  his  life.   The  lc>l]owing,  are  six  specific  aspects 
of  change  the  ciiapiain  seeks  to  help  the  receptee  achieve. 

^'       A.  fednction  of  anxiety  anti  sjy'in^H.oiii  relief.   This  enables 
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Lho  recoptue  to  i-cdirecL  his  cncrj-y  Lownid  rcvsu  I  vui)',  !iis  crisL.s,  and 
allows  him  to  cease  iiis  maladaptive  bfiliaviors. 

2  •  A  growing  experience  in  Icarginu  new  rjii^jij;^!^^^^  The 
receptee  learns  to  test  the  reality  of  his  emotional  states  by  learn- 
ing the  why  beliind  the  what  that  is  troubling  him. 

3-   An  increased  confj^n^t^  iji^  f_a_cj_ne  jli_e_  riiMirfv   This  re- 
sults when  the  receptee  has  experienced  resolution  of  his  crisis, 
thus  giving  him  tlie  belief  that  he  can,  with  God's  help,  solve  prob- 
lems that  will  arise  in  the  future. 

4.   An  enlarging  concept  of  God  and  a  betj:e^r^_unjj_c^rsrarujjn^^  of 
]lis_J:OV2Jlg_jTaUjjre.   These  result  when  the  chaplain  lielps  tiie  receptee 
to  truly  accept  the  God  of  the  Bible  ratlier  tlian  a  view  of  God  based 
on  one's  feelings. 

^-   A  growing  Chrlstlikcness  in  at  t_i  tude^  aii_d  iTPhn^/inr   This 
is  achieved  when  the  receptee  learns  to  incorporate  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  botli  in  trapersonal  and  interpersonal  dimensions. 

6.   An  assurance  of  continued  love  jmd  j^upport .   The  receptee 
is  assured  that  the  cliaplain  will  continue  to  iielp  him  while  at  the 
Reception  Station,  and  if  needed,  continue  counseling;  by  referral  to 
basic  combat  training  unit  chaplain  or  another  mental  health  pro- 
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-For  a  further  discussion  on  a;:i>ects  oi  the  goal  of  crisis 
intervention  counseling,  see  Donald  K.  Switxer,  Tiie  Minister  as 

Cj^lgl^  ^0""Ji£lil':  (Nashville:   Abingdon  I'ress,  1 9  z'-i )  ,  pp   ^58-~6l)" 
>>       and  James  D.  Hamilton,  T'ie  .Ministry  j.^  f  l'ast<iral  Cou>iseling,  Source 
/       Book  Series,  no.  6  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:   Baker  BooFliousc 
1975),  pp.  19-20.  '  ' 
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relief  of  internal  and  external  symptoms  and  re;;un!i)t  ion  of  normal  func- 
tloninj;  by  the  receptee  with  its  spec  i  f  i  <-  nspeit,>-,,  is  api)ropriate  only 
for  the  receptee  in  crisis.   This  goal  would  he  inappropriate  where 
there  is  a  chronic  pathological  condition  without  crisis.   However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  receptee  with  a  chronic  disturbance  may  also 
experience  crisis.   A  differentiation  must  be  made  between  the  symptoms, 
with  crisis  counseling  being  directed  only  at  the  crisis.   It  is  best 
to  make  referral  to  the  Mental  Hygiene  Consultation  Clinic  or  the  hos- 
pital's Neuro  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  tliose  receptees  whose  problems  are 
more  than  a  situational  crisis  and  beyond  tlu>  capabilities  of  tiie  chap- 
lain . 

Advantages  of  Crisis  Counselinj; 
Crisis  counseling  has  four  distinct  advantages  over  traditional 
long-term  uncovering  psychoanalytical  practices  in  times  of  situational 
crisis.   First,  crisis  counseling  is  dosiKoed  specifically  to  deal  only 
with  crisis  experienced  by  'noriivil'  people,  and  not  with  other  psy- 
cliological  problems  experienced  by  'abnormal'  people. 

A  normal  person  is  one  who  has  cnouj'.li  contact  with  reality 
to  do  a  reasonably  adequate  job  of  coping  with  the  major 
aspects  of  his  life.   He  can  work,  play,  eat,  sleep,  study, 
drive,  and  converse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  his  life 
together.   While  he  may  sometimes  be  frustrated,  he  is  not 
disintegrated.   He  is  not  viewed  by  his  associates  as 
strange,  odd,  or  dangerous.   The  pastor  can  help  "normal" 
people  as  they  confront  problems  in  their  lives.   However, 
he  cannot  be  of  much  immediate  and  direct  help  to  "abnormal" 
people.   These  are  people  who  have  lost,  or  are  losing, 
contact  with  reality,  wlio  are  engaging  in  bi^'.arre  behavior, 
and  who  are  dangerous  to  tliemsolvcs  and  to  otiu-rs.   These 
persons  neetl  to  be  referred  to  eitlun  a  clinic  psychologist 
or  a  psychiatrist . 13 
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Second,  crisis  counseling  focuses  on  Lhe  immediate  problem- 
solving  of  tlie  crisis.   In  crisis  counsr  ]  j  nj;,  moir  cinpli.if;  is  is  jjlven 
to  the  present  and  conscious  than  to  the  past  and  unconscious.   In 
this  respect,  it  differs  markedly  from  the  psychoanalytical  approach. 
Psychoanalysis  deals  to  a  great  extent  with  both  a  person's  past  ex- 
periences and  ills  unconscious  drives.   It  believes  tliat  a  person  can 
be  understood  only  in  terms  of  his  past  and  that  his  conscious  think- 
ing and  behavior  are  determined  by  unconscious  forces.   Tlu;  cliaplain 
does  not  have  tlie  training,  skill,  and  experience  to  do  t!ils  kind  of 
work.   Tliat  is  why  he  must  center  his  emphasis  iqion  the  present  and 
upon  the  conscious.   These  are  the  two  dimensions  that  are  immediately 
available  to  him  and  these  are  the  two  areas  in  wliicli  he  is  qualified 
to  work. 

Third,  crisis  counseling  docs  not  consume  long  periods  of 

time,  since  a  crisis  duration  is,  at  most,  only  four  to  six  v/eeks . 

Some  chap_lains  may  be  able  to  "turn  the  corner,"  to  use  Seward 

Hiltner's  phrase,  in  one  or  more  sessions: 

Turning  the  C(rrner  means  that  tlie  direction  has  been 
clianged .   Many  of  the  problems  that  rome  to  the  pastor's 
attention  are  life  situation  problems  .  .  .  thev  arc 
,  .  .  made  worse  because  tlie  point  o|'  vic-w,  wliicli  the 
person  assumes  is  the  only  one  he  can  take  toward  tlie 
situation,  is  narrow  and  inadequate.   If  ho  can  turn 
the  corner,  clarify  tiie  conflicting;  force::  involved, 
gain  a  bit  of  insiglit  into  wliy  ho  f.'cls  as  he  does, 
then  he  has  a  new  point  of  view  or  a  new  place  on 
which  to  stand.   [wen  brief  counseling  can  often  do 
just  enougii  to  bring  a  slightly  new  perspective, 
hence  alterinj'.  the  approach  to  thi-'  sitiialion  and 
bring  a  chance  for  spontaneous  succes.sful  handling 
of  it  by  tlu;  par  ishioner  .  lA 
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Basic    Types    of_!!'lg.L£L?  J-   Counseling ,    p .    87.^ 
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rourUi,  crisis  counsLiling,  as  a  mil-iIkxI  of  counseling,  can  be 
pracLlced  by  non-prolcssionals .   IL  is  uoL  nece.ssary  to  have  years  of 
training  in  the  various  counseling  moLhods  to  be  nn  effective  crisis 
counselor.   However,  the  effectiveness  of  lay  crisis  counselors  is 
directly  correlated  with  the  strength  of  their  training  programs . 
To  facilitate  their  helping  potential,  the  chaplain  can  apply  the  in- 
sights and  skills  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  area  of  crisis  coun- 
seling to  training,  inspiring,  and  supervising  them.l-^   Chaplain  assis- 
tants can  be  trained  and  supervised  in  crisis  counseling,  and  provide 
invaluable  support  in  the  pastoral  care  and  counseling  ministry  of 
the  unit  chaplaiti. 


A  Crisis  Counscljjig_  f-le t_l lod 
for  a  Reception  Station^ 

Tlie  first  task  in  crisis  counseling  is  to  determine  tiiat  a 
crisis  really  exists.   Switzer  believes  this  can  be  done  by  evalu- 
ating the  answers  to  these  questions:   1)  Has  there  been  a  recent 
(within  a  few  weeks)  onset  of  tlie  troublesome  feelings  and/or 
behavior?   2)  Have  they  tended  to  grow  progressively  worse?   3)  Can 
the  time  of  the  onset  be  linked  with  some  external  event,  some  clian 
in  the  person's  lite  situation?   If  the  three  tiuestions  arc  answered 
witli  a  yes,  a  crisis  is  most  likely  to  exist.^*^ 

In  response  to  the  identified  situational  crisis,  liie  model 
of  crisis  InterviMUioa  offered  is  tile  adaptation  of  the  ABC  method 
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S t on e ,    Crisis   Counseling ,    pp.    28-29. 
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wliicti  was  first  formulated  by  Warren  A.  Jones,  a  l.os  Angeles  psychia- 
trist, as  a  toclmiquo  of  counseling  lor  treating;  crisis.   In  tlie  ABC 
method  of  crisis  counseling  there  are  three  components:   A)  Achieve 
contact  with  the  persons;  B)  Boil  down  tiio  problem  to  its  essentials; 
C)  Cope  actively  with  the  problem. 

Taking  Warren  Jones'  key  words  and  filling  in  the  details  by 
adapting  his  method  to  crisis  counseling  of  receptees  at  the  Recep- 
tion Station,  the  total  process  would  look  like  the  following: 

Achieve  Contact  with  the  Recep tee 

1.  Establish  a  relationship  of  trust,  understanding,  and 
accurate  empatiiy  with  tlie  receptee. 

2.  Identify  the  receptee's  presenting  problem  and  iiis  pre- 
cipitating event. 

3.  Facilitate  catharsis  by  focusing  on  the  receptee's  feel- 
ings about  Ills  voluntary  separation  from  iiis  loved  ones  and  secure 
environment . 

i\.      Build  a  hopeful  expectation  for  an  early  resolution  of 
tlic  crisis. 


•^ 


l^oil   Down    tho^  P_r (tJ-iJ_p m  1 ' v  _F(H- u r,  i  n  jj, 
on    Its    Essentials 

5.  i-xplore    the    receptee's    fei;lings   and    tiioughts   ajjout    his 
experiences    since    entering    the    U.    S.    Army. 

6.  Identify    tlie    threat    experienced    by    the    receptee    by 
actively    listening    to    the    meanings    and    feelings    communicated    verbally 
and   non-verbally . 


*i'.i.iH.!».«^;t;;;;:,'3E-t;iii(';fiLj;.'Si;.i?.-r-;-^r!i, 
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7.   Present  the  receptee  with  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
his  beliavioL-  in  coping  with  his  losses. 


Lcm 


Co£e_j^cjtivelxjv-U.J^  U^^^^ 
8.   Assist  the  receptee  to  nndorstand  and  accept  the  givens 
and  limitations  of  his  present  situation. 


9.   Ass  Is 


■svst  the  receptee  to  formulate  alternate  solutions, 
including  religious  solutions. 


10.   Assist  the 


rec 


^ceptee  to  examine  and  evaluate  the  legal, 
moral,  religious  and  practical  consequences  of  each  alternate 
solution . 


11.   Assist  the  receptee  to  select  tl 


le  most  acceptable  solu- 


tion and  elicit  a  fi 


nn  commitment  to  implement  that  solution 


■d  by  the 


12.   Summarize  new  learnings  and  insights  experience, 
receptee  for  his  future  use. 

^l'       ^'^""•"'^  ""  ^''■^"'i^^  f^o-"  the  receptee  that  he  will  seek 
counsel,  if  needed,  from  his  unit  chaplain  or  another  mental  health 
professional . 

The  above  model  gives  an  accurate  picturn  of  U,e  chronologi- 
cal process,  however,  the  individual  steps  themselves  are  not  al 
clearly  delineated  from  one  anotlier,  nor.  do  thov  a  Iw,- 


ways 


i^ 


nys   move    smoothly 
in    an    unbroken    progression.       Several    steps    mav    be    in    process    at    one 
given    point,    or    movement    backward    to    a    prior    stage    may    often    take 
place.      This    should    become    clear    as    the    details    of    the    model   emerge. 

Achieve   Contact   with    the   Receptee 
1.     ii^itilllLL^iJlJLJielaUxn^^  .^_^^ 


iJH!ii:i,  H'U^a  i:s§S!«iM:"^||?*t«f^*??t||Hf  i:;^^^ 
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49 
accuraLe  empajjjy  jv-i_Ui^  the  reccj) U;e  . 

1.1  esLabiishJng  Lhe  rclaLionship ,  thero  are  several  LhLngs  Lh. 
chaplain  can  do  Lo  produce  a  relaxed  and  <:omf  .,r  t.b  l.c  environment  in 
which  he  communicaLes  an  interest  and  concern  for  tl,e  receptee.   They 
are  the  ways  of  saying,  "l  care  and  am  concerned  about  you." 

The  chaplain  needs  to  be  aware  of    bow  h,.  conununica tes  his 
concern  to  the  receptee.   The  chaplain's  posture  communicates  his 
interest  and  willingness  to  become  involved  with  the  receptee.   The 
most  significant  helpful  posture  is  that  of  facing  the  receptee  and 
leaning  forward  slightly  in  his  direction.   This  closes  the  physical 
distance  and  demonstrates  interest  and  concern. 

The  chaplain  needs  to  consider  how  he  uses  his  eyes  in  the 
initial  encounter.   By  giving  too  much  eye  contact,  the  receptee  will 
either  look  away  or  sit  back  in  his  chair.   If  the  chaplain  does  not 
■  give  enough  eye  contact,  the  receptee  will  begin  to  discuss  his  prob- 
lems and- feelings  in  a  more  deliberate  and  shallow  manner. 

The  room  in  which  the  chaplain  receives  ti,e  receptee  should 
communicate  quietness,  confidentiality  and  openness.   There  should  be 
nothing  between  the  chaplain  and  Lhe  receptee.   They  should  both  sit 
on  comfortable  chairs  of  equal  heigi,t,  facing  each  other.   The  recep- 
tee needs  to  feel  that  what  he  is  going  to  say.  is  totally  confi- 
dential and  will  not  be  heard  outside  the  room. 

To  achieve  understanding  and  accurate  em,>athy  and  its  accurate 
communication,  the  chaplain  needs  to  sense,  feel  and  perceive  what  the 
receptee  is  feeling  and  communicate  that  understanding  to  the  receptee. 
Howard  CJinebell  states  this  moro  clearly  in  his  quote  of 


*'*'-»*'l|;-ifi''i!'i'lfiH5^^i»;;?U:-:;;;: 
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William  Glasser: 


Glasser  maintains  that:  purson.s  liavc  (-nlv  t.v'(<   t-sscn  1  in  1 
personality  needs — to  love  and  be  loved,  and  to  foci 
that  one  is  worthwhile  to  oneself  and  others.   T  vould 
reduce  these  to  a  single,  indi  siu'nsrih  le  iHn'd--Lo  ex- 
perience autlicntic  love  in  a  dependal>le  re  1  a  t  i  oasli  Ip  . 
An  individual's  personality  hungers  are  all  im't  to  the 
degree  tliat  he  participates  in  a  relationship  charac- 
terized by  mutual  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  others.-'^ 

2-   Identify  the  presenting  problem  and  the  precipitating  event 
It  is  extremely  important  at  this  early  stac;e  to  identify  the 
presenting  problem  and  the  precipitating  event.   In  dealing  with  tlic 
receptee  in  situational  crisis,  tlie  prec  i  p  f  tat  i  iig  event  most  generally 
experienced  is  separation  from  significant  persons  and  a  familiar  en- 
vironment.  To  stiraulate  the  crisis  counseling  process,  the  following 
questions  may  be  asked:   Why  are  you  here?   Why  did  vou  come  to  me  at 
tills  time?   What  do  you  want  or  expect  me  to  do  ior  vou?   These  ques- 
tions attempt  to  determine  whether  the  r.>ccptee's  present  feelings  of 
stress,  despair,  anxiety,  panic,  are  of  recent  origin,  long-standing, 
or  regularly  recurring  patterns  in  tlie  receptee's  life.   And,  if  of 
recent  origin,  can  these  feelings  be  linked  witli  a  precipitating 
event  that  has  occurred  only  a  sliort  tine  before? 

If  the  feelings  are  discovered  to  bo  connnon  to  tlie  receptee's 
Jife  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  if  no  jirec  i  p  i  t  a  l  iiig  event  can  be 
found,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  there  is  no  pre.sent  crisis.   It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  what  kind  of  iielp  the  receptee  needs 
at  tills  time  and  to  make  referral  to  aimther  mental  health  profes- 
sion<il  within  the  military  community. 


17 
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If  it  can  be  determined  that  the  stress  is  of  recent  origin, 
or  If  it  came  on  rather  suddenly,  and"  If  the  pr.-c  ip  i  tating  event  can 
be  identified,  then  the  chaplain  should  continue  with  the  method  of 
crisis  counseling.   It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  chaplain's 
focus  is  not  on  what  has  led  to  the  pre-conditioning  of  the  receptee 's 
personality  which  has  responded  to  the  stress  with  maladaptive  be- 
havior, but  on  what  is  the  present  stress.   The  receptee  may  identify 
the  precipitating  event  causing  his  present  stress  by  saying,  "I've 
made  a  terrible  mistake.   I  should  never  have  joined  tlie  Army.   T 
can't  take  this  military  life.   I  miss  my  wife  and  family  too  mucli. 
All  I  do  is  think  about  them  all  day."   In  so  doing,  he  has  identi- 
fied the  precipitating  event  as  the  loss  of  significant  persons  and 
his  stable,  secure  environment.   He  may  also  identify  the  precipi- 
tating event  causing  his  present  stress  as  being:   the  utter  strange- 
ness of  his  new  environment;  assertive  authority  figures;  communal 
living  in  the  barracks;  no  privacy;  marched  every^^iiere;  told  wlien, 
wliat,  and  how  long  to  eat;  when  to  go  to  sleep,  when  to  get  up; 
having  his  liair  cut  sliort;  civilian  clothes  removed  and  sent  home; 
dressed  totally  in  military  clothing.   All  of  these  experiences  can 
be  frightening  and  overwhelming  to  the  receptee  who  is  experiencing 
situational  crisis  caused  by  the  loss  of  significant  persons  and  his 
former  stable  and  secure  environment.' 

At  times,  it  may  be  necessary  "to  move  the  receptee  througli 
the  stages  by  genuine  confrontation.  This  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  receptee  needs  and  want^  an  undistortcd  external  ob- 
servation and  evaluation  of  liis  behavior.   Confrontation  is  simply 
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the  pointing  out  in  a  clear  manner  throiigli  indirect  and  direct  question- 
ing as  well  as  reflective  statement  any  of  the  three  forms  of  discrep- 
ancy in  the  counseling:   those  between  his  insij'hts  and  actions;  be- 
tween his  owii  self  concept  and  his  ideal  concept;  and  between  his  ex- 
perience of  himself  and  the  chaplain's  expcrJcnre  of  him.^^ 

3 .   Facilitate  catharsis  by  Focusing  on  the  receptee 's  feel- 
ings about  his  voluntary  separation  from  his  loved  ones  and  secure 
environment.  >. 


This  stage  of  crisis  counselling  session  illustrates  very 
clearly  how  emotional  catharis  takes  place  as  a  natural  part  of  the 
process  itself.   The  accepting  quality  of  the  counseling  relationship 
between  the  chaplain  and  the  receptee,  provides  a  secure  environment 
in  which  the  feelings  the  receptee  has  liidden  in  his  relationships 
can  be  revealed  and  explored.   In  tlie  rcla  tionsliip  of  trust,  the  re- 
ceptee can  face  with  the  chaplain,  such  powerful  feelings  as  guilt, 
anger,  panic,  sexual  impulses;  and  byi  dealing  with  tliem,  break  their 
strangle  hold  on  his  life  so  that  he  can  adjust  to  liis  new  environment, 
The  counseling,  even  if  it  goes  no  further  than  the  stage  of  emotional 
catharsis,  can  be  therapeutic.   It  often  helps  the  receptee  to  remove 
those  obstacles  wliich  have  blocked  Ills  creativity,  adjustment,  and 
self-acceptance  of  himself  in  his  new  environment. 

The  chaplain  can  facilitate  emotional  release  by  listening 
and  responding  to  feelings.   The  following  approaches  tend  to  facil- 
itate catharsis:   1)  Avoid  asking  informational  questions  beyond  the 


1   Q 

■^°Sw  i  t  zer  ,    The   Minister    as   Crisis  j:^7iinsojU)_r ,    p  .    76  . 
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minimum  needed  to  obtain  essential  fnctual  d.-.t...  in  I  ..rmn  t  iona  1  ques- 
tions tend  to  pull  the  person  away  from  feoiiug.s;  2)  Ask  about  feel- 


ings,  e.g.,  "ilow  did  you  ieel  w!ien  tlio  dr: 


sei>;,eaiil  yelled  at  you?" 


3)  Respond  to  feelings  rather  than  Intellectual  content.   Reflect 
feelings  by  using  feeling  words,  e.g.,  "Y<m,  really  felt  clobbered  by 

what  happened. rhat  really  hurts  deep  inside?"   "I,et  me  see  if  I 

understand  what  you're  feeling  now."   4)  Watch  for  clues  which  lead 
to  the  feeling  level  of  coinmunica  t  iou .   Responding  to  these  often 
leads  to  deeper  levels  of  feelings;  5)  Be  especially  alert  for  nega- 
tive feelings.   These  are  the  most  frequently  repressed  and  the 
most  in  need  of  being  brought  into  the  psychological  sunlight  of  the 
therapeutic  relationship;  6)  Avoid  botli  premature  interpretations  of 
why  he  functions  or  feels  certain  ways  and  premature  advice,  both  of 
tliese  are  tempting  traps  that  offer  the  chaplain  ways  of  feeling  use- 
ful, intelligent,  iu  control,*  and  thus  less  anxious.   At  tliis  stage, 
both  inte-rpre  tat  ions  and  advice  tend  to  block  tiie  flow  of  feelings. 19 

the  crisis. 

In    order    to    Ijuild    a    hopeful    exjJectation    ol    early    res<jlution 
of    the   crisis,    tlie    cliaplain   may    communicate    to    the    receptee    that 
there    is    hope    in    regard    to    relieving,  his    anxiety.      ilie    chaplain 
sliould    be    alert    for    clues    that    the    receptee    is    .ible    and   willing    to 
cope   with    his    crisis.      The    chaplain    may    capilalize   on    the    receptee's 
positive    aspects   while    avoiding   a    false    optimism   and    a    superficial 


19 
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assurance.   The  receptee 's  presenL  activity  of  seeking  help  should  be 
afl'Jniiecl,  liis  iM-esent  stren^tlis  poLiiLeiJ  mit  anJ  reinlorced,  and  tlie 
hope  of  a  quick  resoUiLlon  of  his  crisis  comiuun  i  caLed . 

"Hope,  like  confidence  is  contaKious"^0  ,„,!  a  crucial  ingre- 
dient in  the  counsoling  process.   The  recepLceVs  hope  becomes  one  of 
the  prime  motivators  for  resolution  of  liis  crisis,  and  serves  as  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Boil  Down  tlie  Problem  by  Focusing 
on  Its  Essentials 

5  •   Explore  the  receptee  \s  feelinjzs^and^  t\ n^v^hj: s   about  his 
experiences  since  entering;  the  U.  S .  A rmv . 

The  second  stage  of  the  model  consists  of  boiling  down  the 
problem  to  its  essentials  by  focusing  vn    the  receptee 's  present  situ- 
ation in  a  cognitive  and  directive  manner.   To  do  tliis,  the  chaplain 
helps  the  receptee  to  explore  his  feelings  and  thoughts  about  his 
experience?  since  entering  the  Army,  in  order  for  the  receptee  to  be- 
gin doing  something  about  his  problem.   ihis  may  bo   difficult,  since 
many  receptees  uMio  are  in  crisis  are  avoiding  reality  and  defending 
tiicmselves  against  pain. 

The  chaplain  needs  to  filter  nut  irrelevant  data,  because 
tlic  receptee  in  crisis  often  shares  meaningless  material  that  detracts 
from  keeping  the  session  focused  on  his  situation.   liie  receptee's 
present  emotions,  relationships,  frustrations,  conflicts  are  the 
focus  of  the  counseling. 
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IL  is  thu  r.h.iplain's  rospoiis  ih  i  1  i  l.y  tu  rclaU-  any  material 
offeiod  by  Ll,c  icccpu-e    Lo  his  prc'scMi  1  i  nj;  p.  (.l.lcn,  aa.l  i  t  .s  prt-c  ipi  La  Ling 
eveiiL.   FocusiuK  j^LaLumenLs  and  questions  may  sonnd  like:   You  men- 
tioned your  civilian  work  oxperiencos,  and  this  mak-s  me  wonder  if  you 
are  seeing  those  experiences  as  relatin,-,  to  vonr-  present  problem? 
Or,  I  wonder  if  you  see  any  relationship  between  the  frustration  with 
your  high  school  teachers  and  your  present  situation  with  your  drill 
sergeant?   The  chaplain  takes  the  presented  material  and  redirects  it 
to  the  receptee,  in  the  hope  of  more  clearly  iden  t  i  iy  in;;  and  det:inint' 
the  crisis.   The  receptee  and  the  chaplain  determine  if  it  is  re- 
lated,  if  not,  it  is  dropped.   Ti,e  crisis  an.l  it  alone  is  the  focus. 

ii^^'^ii^iJl':i?iLiji>LJilJJl!iJ^^         J  eeljai ^s_  c_om;imji_ica  ted  verbally 
and  non-verb  a  1  1  \- . 

The  chaplain  has  already  begun  to  lisMn  a, -Lively  to  the  mean- 
ings and.  feelings  communicated  by  the  receptee  verbally  and  non-verbaUy 
while  achieving  contact  in  the  first  stage  of  crisis  counseling.   During 
the  focusing  phase,  the  chaplain  will  have  shorter  and  fewer  opportun- 
ities for  just  listening.   lie  needs  to  identifv  the  experienced  threat 
l)y  locusing  in  l  he  areas  of    non -I.ehav  i  o  i  ,  leeiin,;s,  and  verbal  mean- 
ings of  the  feelings  expressed  by  tlie  recejitee. 

The  chaiijain  needs  to  understand  lln>  rec.-ptee's  non-verbal 
i^hvsical  behavior,  (rr     it  gives  clues  to  his  experiences  and  feelings. 
It  is  important  to  give  critical  attention  to  the  physical  activity 
and  energy  level  of  the  receptee.   The  reeeptee  with  a  low  energy 
level  will  liud  it  hai'd  to  cope  actively  with  his  problem.   The 
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receptee  in  crisis  tends  to  function  with  low  Levels  oi    pliysLcal 
energy  because  his  pressures  and  conflicts  hive  iiimmhi  1  i  zed  liini  and 
drained  off  his  energy.   The  lower  the  receptee's  physical  activity, 
the  more  direct  and  active  a  counseling,  response  niay  be  required  by 
the  chaplain .  ' 

The  receptee  in  crisis  often  expi  esses  tho:;e  tcelini;s  which 
dominate  him  during',  the  counselin;;  session.   The  receptee  will  often 
cry  as  an  expression  of  liis  deep  hurt  and  anguish.   Sometinvs  he  will 
use  offensive  language,  not  necessarily  directed  at  the  chaplain,  but 
necessary  to  accurately  describe  his  response  to  the  situations  tiiat 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  his  crisis.   The  chaplain  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  tiie  receptee  if  he  can  help  idem  if  y  and  artic- 
ulate those  strong  dominant  feelings. 

The  chaplain,  having  de teriiiine<i  how  the  receptee  really  feels 
from  his  words  and  actions,  communicate:;  his  understanding  of  those 
feelings  to  the  receptee.   Feelings  expressiul  by  the  receptee  are 
common,  but  tiie  specific  content  of  those  ieelings  varies  signifi- 
cantly from  one  receptee  to  another. 

The  feeling  of  being  sad,  being  exjir-ssud  by  the  receptee, 
may  have  as  its  ct)ntent,  "because  1  can't  s.tand  being  separated  from 
my  i^arents  and  my  fiancee."   T'he  fcH'ling,  oi   ang.er  m.iv  have  as  its  con- 
tent, "because  I  don't  like  tiie  w.iy  tjie  drill  sergeant  talks  to  me 
and  1  don't  lik.>  ti,e  way  my  life  is  so  totally  cnntioiled."   Content 
clarifies  feeliuKs  and  together  tiiev  offer  m.aning.   A  simple  way  to 
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express  this  is  given  in  the  eqii.iLion:   Fee  I  iiu.-  ("Yon  leel  .  .  .") 
plus  content  ("because  .  .  .")  equals  meaniuK.'''-   Meaning  is  discerned 
not  only  ti. rough  accurately.  retlecLing  the  receptee's  feelings  to  hini, 
but  through  an  interpretation  of  tliose  feci  in;.;;;,  e.g.,  "You  f  ee  L  de- 
pressed because  you  haven't  been  able  to  reach  your  wife  by  telephone 
since  you've  been  here." 

''•   llLl^'iLAliil_L'-l'>LLIf:iLe  J^Uli_;L'L:'^^^^       ■iiLd  evaluation  of 
his  beliavior  in  coping  with  liis  Iosjj^js . 

Once  the  receptee's  situation  has  been  accurately  analyzed, 

tlie  chaplain  shares  his  evaluation  of  the  receptee's  situation  with 

him  as  simply  a.ul  <lirectly  as  possible.   The  rhiplain  and  receptee 

attempt  to  formulate  a  consensual  formulation  of  what  has  happened  to 

the  receptee  to  this  point  in  the  crisis  counseling  process.   Only 

tlien  is  the  receptee  able  to  move  into  the  !.,ter  stag.es  of  crisis 

counseling  model,  and  examine  the  various  .i  It.ern.i  I  i  vc  mctiiods  of  c<,>p- 

Ing  with  -hts    present  crisis,  choose  the  alternative  whicli  seems 

appropriate  and  mobilize  available  resources.   If  the  chaplain  and  the 

receptee  are  unal)le  to  develop  consensual  f  ormu  l.i  t  ion  ,  llieie  is  less 

likelihood  for  growth  to  occur  tlirough  the  eiunse  1  ing,  even  if  the 

crisis  is  resolved  in  some  adaptive  manner. 


•^ 


Cope  Actively  with  the  rroblem 

^-   A-l^J^ii^ l:he  receptee  tj)_^in-id_(;_r stand  and  acceji^t  the  givens 

''L'llL-JJj-"Jijlt.iLoii_s  _  oJ_  Jyis  present  sj_t  ua  t  ion  . 

It  is  very  important  in  crisis  counseling  to  help  the  receptee 
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to   iindersLand    the    Reception   Station   with    its 


proci'duri^s  ,    .uithor  ity 


a 


figurey,  policies  and  .mthority  to  cmn:  t-n;.ir  t  i  ,i  1  ,  and  to  achi<'ve  an 
.■ittltude  of  acceptance  towatd  the  unchanr.eah  le  a.spec-ts  oi  his  [iroliLcni 
and  situation.   When  lie  can  replace  his  inahility  to  cnpc  with  liis 
personal  situational  crisis  with  an  acceptance  of  those  unclianfjeab  le 
aspects,  remarkable  changes  occur  in  the  receptee's  ability  to  live 
in  a  constructive  manner  v,;ilhin  tlie  >',ivens  and  limiLations  of  li  i  s 
present  situation.   The  energy  which  \^e    had  invested  in  his  problem 
now  becomes  available  tor  use  in  resolving  iii s  problem.   The  receptee 
is  able  to  focus  his  physical  energy  and  activity  in  constructive 
living  in  his  new  environment. 

In  accepting  the  givens  and  lln.iLaLions  oi  bis  present  situ- 
ation the  receptee  may  be  led  to  an  active  resignation,  reali;^ing 
that  the  solution  to  his  problem  is  not  the  renuM.al  o!  the  threat  to 
his  need  satisfaction,  hut  rathei  the  act  ol  resignaiicMi  of  his  need 
satisfact-ian  and  its  replacement  by  a  Iterna  t  i  vr-s .   In  a  sens(.,  he 
needs  to  temporarily  bury  his  losses  and  seek  fulfillment  of  his  needs 
from  alternative  persons  in  h.is  present  environment. 

The  chaplain,  at  this  point  in  the  AliC  method,  may  take  a  more 
directive  and  informative  role  because  the  rec'ptee  is  not  familiar 
with  the  military  environment.   The  chapiafn,  in  a  supportive  and 
caring  manner,  can  identity  those  things  in  the  receptee's  present 
situation  which  are  unclianr,eable  and  must  be  .u'cepted  if  he  is  to 
experience  sympum,  relief  and  resnme  normal  f  .met  j  on  i  n>', .   Some  of 
the  unchangeal,!,;  aspects  ol  tl..-  militarv  ,s>  v  i  .,„,„„. n  i  are:   \)     living 
^'""^'''  '""■■;  ■■)    '■iling  lacililirs;   !)  res  I  ,  i  ,■  t  i  ,.ns  .„.  „.;,.  ,,|  tim..; 
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4)    rusLricLion    on    luovuiiit-'ii  L ;    3)    iiiimcd  ia  Lc    ,iiul    (  i.i!!|)  U' t '■    oijud  ii'iici'    Lo 
orders    issued    by    Joj',ai   auLhority    t'i>;L!ic':-;;    (>)    rtv;  l  r  id  ion    on    Llio    use 
of   speech;    and    7)    rey  Lr  ic  t  i.dn?;    on    ccrlaiii    kinds    of    behavior. 

In  a  caring  and  supportive  manner,  t,he  chaplain  can  (|uietiy 
and  calmly  point  out  to  the  receptee  what  are  the  j;ivons  and  limita- 
tions of  his  present  situation  and  ansvv'er  questions  which  may  arise. 
The  receptee  needs  this  information  in  order  to  bracket  his  problem, 
focus  his  energy,  and  implement  his  coping  resources  in  order  to  re- 
solve liis  crisis  and  resume  normal  f  unc  tioni  iii; .  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  this  acceptance  is  not  the  same  as  !'>ivin).',  up  in  a  crisis. 
It  is  a  turning  away  from  a  futile  real i ty-deny ins;  stance  and  toward 
a  positive  reality-accepting  way  of  coping.  In  accepting  iiis  inabil- 
ity   to    change    liis    environment,    the    receptee    finds    nev^'    strengtli. 

9'      Assist    the   receptee    to    fH3jmatlate_  a  U:pr!ia  to    solutions, 
ir.c  hiding    re  1  i  j; i  'jii_i-^  ju^l tit_ij.)n;j^. 

Ijieally,    at    tiiis    point    in    the   Ai;C    method,    the    cliaplain    has 
established    a    relationship,    allowed    catharsis    and    expi-ession    of    nega- 
livi>    feelings,    lu'lped    the    receptee    to    boil    down    and    .specifically    tie- 
fine    and    understand    the    [MHibleiii.      Tlie    next    t  i';k    i ..:    tr,    help    him    es- 
tablish   goals.      This    is    a    fairly    sim))le    task    in    liiat    (['isis    coLuiseling 
aims    only    at    the    removal    of    symptoms,     t;iie    achievement    of    a    level    of 
functioning   as    tiigh,    as    or    higdier    than    before,    and    !  hi'    continuance    of 
couii.se  J  ing,     if    nei-ded.       'I'he     identified    ;',oa  !    ol     couu.si' 1  i  ng,    d(jtermlut'S 
the    direction    in    which    the    counseling   will    go   and    towar<l    which    the 
solutions    will    be    aimed.       It    is    best    to    be    siierific     in    defining    goals 
.nid    tv)    identily    Lheiii    in    ob;;erv.ible    terms    so    th.it    their    achievement    is 
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measurable.   It  is  more  beneficial  Lo  set  shor  L- 1.  i  nie  jMials  ,ind  atLain 
ihcm  Lhan  Lo  set,  l(.nij;-t  erni  j-.d.ajs,  wliieli  (.aiiiuil  \u'    i  ,•  uIumI  and  will  only 
add  to  the  p!-oloni;aLion  of  the  crisi.s. 

After  the  goal  has  been  defined,  Llie  chaiilaiii  will  need  to  help 
the  receptiee  t;akc  an  inventory  of  his  internal  and  fxternal  problem- 
solving  resources.   It  is  necessary  to  idt-ntiiy  these  in  order  to  form- 
ulate the  widest  possible  range  of  alternate  solutions  to  iiis  probLeiu. 
The  receptee  will  often  have  difficulty  in  rationally  reviewing  his 
resources  available  to  him  because  of  lai-k  of  f  ar.ii  1  iar  ity  with  the 
military  environment.   Tlierefore,  the  ciiapiain  may  have  to  assume  the 
lead  in  taking  the  inventory  of  the  rccciU.ce's  internal  and  external 
problem-solving  resource. 

Internal  resources  are  those  coping  nieth(jds  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  to  handle  previous  crises.   Sonietimes  the  receptee 
niiy  not  be  aware  of  having  been  in  crisis  bcioi-f  and  having  coped  with 
it  succesijfijl  ly .   if  the  receptee  acknowl  ed);es  tiiat  he  liar,  been  in 
crisis  before,  lived  tlirough  it  and  came  out  of  it  successfully,  then 
this  awareness  will  reinforce  an  attitude  of  hope  toward  a  successful 
resolution  of  his  present  problem  and  increase  an  awareness  of  his 
inner  strengtlis  which  iiad  been  lost  by  the  distoiTions  of  his  pre- 
sent crisis. 

External  resources  are  tiiose  consisting  of  friends,  family, 
church,  religious  resources,  community  group;:,  and  finances.   Tiie 
chaplain  will  nord  to  point  out  to  the  rccejitce  liiai  meaningful 
interpersonal  relationships  with  friends  and  familv  ,tre  r,ot  lost 
torever.   By  use  of  the  teleijtiono  and  letters,  the  anticinated  two 
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weeks'  vacaLiun  at  Ll.e  compii'tion  of  advnncfd  individual  trainin);,  iho 
receptee  can  maiiiLain  his  meaniiigl  ul  re  l.i  i  i  oiiships  and  satisty  his 
needs . 

External  resources  available  to  tht-  receptee  in  crisis  are 
members  of  his  religious  fait!,  that  are  in  his  barracks  or  processing 
company,  the  resource  of  the  relir.ious  activiiies  of  t  li,  ■  iU'ception 
Station  Chapel  Coffeehouse,  community  resources,  such  as  mental 
liygiene  clinic,  social  services,  Army  Cori:nunity  Service,  Army  Red 
Cross,  legal  assistance  through  the  Staff  Judjj,.  Advocate,  the  Inspector 
General's  Office  for  complaints,  Kecruitinr.  Liaison  representatives. 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Liaison  repr<>srn  ta  t  i  v^.s ,  and  the  chain  of 
command  in  his  unit. 

The  receptee  may  not  be  aware  of  tlicse  resources.   liowovor, 
once  they  are  pointed  out,  he  may  resist  utilizing,  these  resources. 
His  initial  rejection  of  those  external  resources  should  not  be  allowed. 
His  objectix)ns  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  rational  basis. 

Once  the  receptee  has  defined  liis  goal,  and  iias  reviewed  his 
problem-solving  resources,  the  ciiaplain  and  the  receptee  examine  the 
alternate  solutions  to  the  resolution  o(  his  crisis.   Tiuj  receptee  is 
encouraged  to  develop  iiis  own  alternatives.   Once  tlic  receptee  has 
presented  every  possible  alternative,  the  chaplain  ran  direct  the  re- 
ceptee's  thinking  by  suggesting  other  possible  alternatives.   Tlie 
ciiaplain's  purpose  is  not  to  give  advice  or  to  (ell  him  v^hat  action 
to  take,  but  rather  it  is  the  attempt  to  broaden  tlio  horizons  of  the 
receptee  who  may  still  be  cognitively  restricted  and  Just  cannot 
think  of  alternatives.   Here,  as  throughout  the  whole  crisis  counseling 
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process,  tlie  recoptea  niusL  be  mado  aware  Ui.tL  it  is  iiis  jiroblcni  and 
the  solution  Lu  it  is  his  respons  ib  i  1  i  t  v  .   Ihr  (liapiiin  fuiictic.uis 
merely  as  a  process  facilitator  or  stlimilatoi.   KuL.k's  classic  state- 
ment is  applicable  at  ttiis  point:   "The  ^oideii  rule  for  the  therapist 
in  crisis  intervention  is  to  do  for  otiuMs  I  hat  which  they  cannot  do 
for  tliemselves  and  no  morel"  '-^ 

Tlie  receptee  may  not  be  able  to  formulate  very  many  alterna- 
tives to  his  situation  because  of  his  lack  of  lamil.iarity  with  tlie 
military  environment,  its  procedures  and  regulations.   Hie  chaplain 
may  take  a  directive  approach  and  indicate  other  a  1  l  erria  t  ives  tliat 
lie  knows  to  be  applicable  to  the  receptec's  situation. 

10 .   Assist  tiic  receptee  to  exam  i  ne  and  evajua  te  tlie  le).',a  1 , 
moral,  religious,  and  practical  consequences  of  each  alternate 
si)lj£t  ion . 

Once  ihe  alternatives  have  been  identitied,  the  task  is  to 
evaluate- each  alternative  in  light  of  its  legal,  ri^oral,  religit)us, 
and  practical  consequences.   If  the  ri"cei)tce  determines  that  a  certain 
alternative  is  contrary  to  his  values,  then  that  alternative  is  dis- 
carded.  After  all  alternatives  have  been  thoroiighly  ex!)Lored,  the 
receptee  is  urged  to  make  a  decision  to  lio  something,  about  his  situ- 
ation.  The  clioice  of  the  alternative  must  be  tlie  receptf'e '  s .   He 
alone  must  make  that  decision,  then  commit  himseil  t  n  fullowiiig  it 
through  and  accciJting  the  consequences.   The  chap.lain  needs  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  his  task  to  oppose  a  decision  that  would  result  in 
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Agnii  leant    liai'in    to    tlu.'    receptee    or    others    in    t  c  l.i  [  i  onsli  i  p    to    iiiin,    or 
if    he    feels    that    the    possibilities    ot    iKiiiii   are    also    ^'.reat.       Kven    if 
the    selected    alternative    does    not    a.-hievo    the    )',iial,     it    has    ttie    posi- 
tive  effect    of    Jictting    the    receptee    Lo   do   soiiu-Hi  iiii' . 

After    the    alternatives    have    been   weit;iied    in    terms    of    tiieir 
values,     their    potential    practical    effectiveness    is    considered.       The 
cliaplain    and    t!ie   receptee   dc^terinine    if    the    a  1 1 1'tnai  i  ves   considered   will 
achieve    tiie    goals    of    resolving    tlic    conflict.      After    tlie    receptee    has 
finished    evaluating    the    alternatives,    tiie    cliaplain    can    intervene   with 
information    from   his    experiences    in    counseling  with    other    receptees. 

11.       Assist    tiie    receptee    to    select   _tdK2_m^2^st_accL'p table    solu- 
tion    and    elicit    a    firm    coniinitment    to    jmplemeiU    (hat    solution. 

Tiie    receptee    always    chooses    liis    own    solution    to    his    problem. 
Sometimes    this    selection   will    require    identic    ur>;in}'    on    tlie    part    of 
tiie    cli.iplain.       it     llie    recejitee   does    iiul.    want    to    clioo.se,     tlie    chaplain 
can   either- urge    the    rece;itee    to    tlo    so    or    y,o    hacl<    several    steps    in    tiie 
process    and    evaluate    the    resistance.      At    times,    it    may    be    necessary 
for    the    chaplain    to    irrit/ile    the    receptee    inio    .iction    l)y    being    con- 
fruntive;    !iow(.:Vlm',     tliis    approacli    is    to    lu'    used    witli    :.C'ns  i  t  ivity    and 
caution.       If    successful,    the    cli.ipl.iiii    should    i  mined  i  ate  ly    become    under- 
standing,   empathic,    and    acceptiu)',. 

By    taking    tlie    decisive    action    ol     implenuMi  t  i  n>',   a    solution    to 
the    p'robleni,     [lie    receptee    is    doing    something   alunit    his    situation 
whether    or    not    he    feels    like    doing   so.      0.    Ilotj.irt    Mowrer's    state- 
ment   aptly    describes    the    situation:       "It    is    easier    to   act    your   way 
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into  a  new  way  of  feeling  than  to  feel 
acting. "2^ 


your  way  into  a  new  way  of 


if  tlie  receptee  remains  immobilized,  refuses  or  is  unable  to 
formulate  alternatives,  select  and  execute  a  decision,  then  a  patho- 
logical reaction  may  be  present  and  a  referral  to  tlie  Neuro-Psychia trie 
Clinic  should  be  made  immediately.    ;• 

1 2  -   Summarize  new  learnings  and  insir,ht s  experienced  by  the 
receptee  for  his  future  use.  '. 

Howard  W.  Stone  writes  that  "irt  the  final  sessions  of  crisis 
counseling,  it  is  always  valuable  for  tlie  pastoral  counselor  to  re- 
iterate the  learning  which  has  taken  place  and  directly  encourage  the 
persons  to  use  their  new-found  strengths  and  coping  skills  for  solv- 
ing the  future  problems  and  crises  which  arc  certain  to  occur. "^^ 

It  is  important  tor  tlio  chaplain  Lo  state  the  learning  that 
lias  taken  place  and  to  also  discuss  with  the  receptee  how  the  new 
learning  might  be  adapted  for  coping  with  possible  future  crisis. 
The  chaplain  may  ask  the  question,  "What  have  you  learned  from  all  of 
tills?"   In  reviewing  the  receptee's  problem  in  a  specific  manner,  this 
places  the  new  learnings  among  his  previously  learned  and  utilized 
coping  metliods  so  that  they  will  be  readily  available  for  future 
crises.   The  chaplain,  ia  a  suppcjrtive  and  directive  way,  encourages 
the  receptee  to  use  his  new  strengths  and  insights  in  dealing  with 
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other  problems  and  resolving  otiior  cri5?Gs  which  m.iy  occur  throughout 

his  military  career.  /■ 

Gerald  Caplan  writes  of  the  person  in  crisis: 

.  .  .  His  new  equilibrium  may  be  better  or  worse  than 
in  the  past,  in  that  the  realif^nmcnt  of  forces  both  inside 
his  personality  and  in  relationship^  with  meaninpful  peo- 
ple ,  .  .  may  lead  to  more  or  less  satisfaction  of  his 
needs.   He  may  deal  with  the  crisis-problems  by  developing 
new  socially  acceptable,  reality-based  problem-solving 
techniques  which  add  to  his  capacity/  to  deal  in  a  healthy 
way  with  future  difficulties.   Alternatively,  he  may  dur- 
ing the  crisis,  work  out  new  coping;  resources  which  are 
socially  unacceptable  and  which  deal  with  difficulties 
of  evasion,  irrational  fantasy,  manipulation,  regression 
and  alienation — all  of  which  increa|!;e  the  likeliliood  that 
he  will  also  deal  maladaptively  witji  future  difficulties. 
In  other  words,  the  pattern  of  copihg  that  he  works  out 
in  dealing  with  the  crisis  becomes  -thence  forward  an 
integral  part  of  his  repertoire  of  problem-solving  re- 
sponses, and  increases  the  chance  tlint  he  will  dea'l  more 
or  less  realistically  with  future  hazards.  ^*J 

Louis  Paul,  psychiatrist,  summarizes  this  stage  of  crisis 
counseling  in  this  way:   "In  reversing  the  decomp.?nsn  t  ion  and  restor- 
ing emotion  equilibrium  we  aim  to  strengthen  Llie  client's  resources 
to    give.rrot  only  symptom  relief,  but  also  symptom  control,  social 
control  and  some  degree  of  insight. "^^  ' 

1 3 .   Secure  a  promise  from_l:l le  receptee  I] i ; it  he  will  seek  coun- 
sel, if  needed,  from  his  unit  chaplain  or  ji^nioU^er  mental  healtli  pro- 
fessional . 

It  has  been  stated  earlier  that  one  of  the  expectations  witliin 
the  goal  of  crisis  counseling  was  that  of  the  continuance  in  counseling 
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66  ■■ 
with  a  chaplain  or  another  mental  health  prof  ess iotia  1 .   The  chaplain 
slioultl  be  famili.-ir  witli  tiie  ass  i4;nmenL  pi  oci'ihircs  ol  receptee:.;,  in 
order  to  make  referral  to  the  gaining  unit  ciiaplain.   It  must  be  re- 
membered that  what  the  receptee  has  shared  with  the  Reception  Station 
chaplain  is  privileged  information.  '  The  chapLiin  will  need  to  secure 
permission  to  call  the  gaining  unit  chaplain  and  give  him  the  neces- 
sary background  inf  oriivi  cion  about  what  lias  been  done  with  the  recep- 
tee by  the  Reception  Station  chaplain. 

If  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  referral,  the  chaplain  may  se- 
cure a  promise  from  the  receptee  tiiat  he  will  seek  the  help  of  his 
unit  chaplain  or  another  mental  health  professional  wherever  he  may 
be  in  the  military  when  he  is  experiencing  a  similar  problem. 


C_ase^  S  tudy  of  a  Situational  Cr  i  s  i  s 

Background 
Charles  W.  is  seventeen  years  old;  from  southern  Illinois; 
from  a  family  oi  six;  mother  and  father  in  their  late  forties;  has 
older  sister,  brother,  and  younger  sister;  high  sciiool  graduate;  and 
has  been  in  the  l^eception  Station  for  two  days.   He  had  enlisted  for 
combat  engineer  training,  which  meant  that  he  would  be  staying  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri  for  basic  combat  tr,(ining  and  advanced 
individual  training  for  a  total  of  fourteen  weeks. 


The  Immediate  Situation 
Tn  the  lU^ception  Station  (lliapel  (Coffeehouse,  Chaplain  M. 
announced  over  the  public  aildress  system  tiiat  lie  was  available  sl'.ould 
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anyone  wish  to  speak  with  him.  ■  A  few  minutes  I.u.t,  Cliarics  came  up 
to  the  chaplain  and  engaged  in-casual  i.unversat  inn  alxnit  the  process- 
ing, when  suddenly,  Charles  clignged  tlie  Lone  of  t!ie  conversation  and 
said,  "I've  got  a  serious  problem  that  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about." 
Chaplain  M.  told  him  that  tliey -sliould  go  Into  liis  counseling  office, 
and  led  the  way.   As  soon  as  they  sat  down,  Cliarles  began  to  cry. 
The  chaplain  leaned  over  and  tcJuched  Charles  on  the  shouldc^r.   After 
a  few  minutes,  Charles  began  to  blurt  out  his  problem  in  the  midst  of 
sobbing,  that  indicated  deep  pain.   He  was  having  extreme  difficulty 
in  taking  an  active  interest  arid  participation  in  the  processing; 
was  having  difficulty  making  new  friends;  and  was  unable  to  eat  any 
food  the  wl)ole  day.   He  went  on  to  say  that  tlie  night  before,  lie 
found  himself  vv^anting  to  just  Walk  out  of  the  barracks  and  keep  walk- 
ing.  It  didn't  matter  where  he  would  go  or  what  iie  would  do,  he  just 
felt  he  had  to  leave.   He  ended  liis  statement  by  '-.aying,  "\    don't 
know  what'.s  iiappening  to  me,  I. -just  wish  1  were  liom-.-." 


C^ 


Intervention 
Chaplain  M.  asked  Charges,  "Why  did  you  come  to  see  me? 
Charles  replied,  "When  I  liad  problems  hack  iuniie,  sometimes  f  would 
talk  them  over  with  my  pastor.  ;  1  saw  you  on  television  (videotape 
on  a  closed  circuit  system)  la.?t  night  during,  tlw  oi"  ion  tat  ion ,  and 
you  were  tlie  only  one  1  could  tihink  of  that  cotilj  help  me."   Chap- 
lain M.,  using  Switzer's  three -criter ia  lor  establishing  the  exis- 
tence of  a  crisis  found:   1)  Tl«erc  had  b.^en  a  recent  onset  of  bad 
feelings.   After  two  days  in  the  Reception  StalicMi,  f.-elings  of 
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loneliness  and  liomeslcknGss  began  to  overwhelm  Charles;  2)  the  feelings 
grew  steadily  worse.   They  continued  to  intensify  to  the  point  where 
Charles  was  at  the  panic  point,  and  felt  a  strong  compulsion  to  just 
walk  away;  3)  An  external  event  triggered  the  recent  surge  of  feel- 
ings.  Charles  had  felt  comf ortablr-  about  joinin);  the  Army,  but  as 
he  left  the  Armed  Forces  Entrance  Examination  Station  in  St.  Louis, 
and  was  heading  for  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  he  started  to  feel  that  maybe 
he  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  tliat  he  should  liavo  waited.   But  he 
shrugged  off  the  feeling  until  yesterday  morning,  when  lie  started 
thinking  about  home  and  his  friends. 

Certain  that  a  crisis  was  present,  Chaplain  M.  began  to 
apply  the  ABC  method  of  crisis  intervention. 

Achieve  contact  i 

Chaplain  M.  received  symbolic  transference  of  respect  and 
trust  that  ..Charles  had  for  his  hometown  pastor.   Chaplain  M.  was 
accepting  and  trusting  Charles  as  he  was  and  at  his  word,  and  conveyed 
warm  empathy  to  Charles.   If  Charles  had  not  had  a  prior  relationship 
of  trust  and  respect  with  hUs  hometown  pastor,  he  probably  would  not 
have  sought  counsel  with  Chaplain  M.   The  chaplain  had  practiced  most 
of  the  attending  behaviors  when  they  iiad  entered  the  room.   Tliey  sat 
facing  one  anotlier.   They  were  of  equa]  height.   And  wlien  Charles  be- 
gan to  cry,  tlie  chaplain  leaned  over  and  touched  him.   Charles  felt 
overwhelmed  by  his  situation  and  was  cognitively  constricted,  and 
could  not  see  any  alternative  other  tfian  to  leave  without  permission. 
Tlie  chaplain  allowed  Charleys  to  tell  his  full  story  from  the  time  he 
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went  into  the  recruiter's  office,  to  his  experi  fiirt-s  .it  the  Armed 
Forces  Entrance  Examination  Station,  and  finally  liis  experiences  since 
being  at  the  Reception  Station. 

Boil  down  by  focusinR 

It  was  difficult  for  Chaplain  M.  to  focus  on  the  presenting 
problem  because  Charles  cried  a  great  deal  during  the  first  stage.   He 
kept  repeating  that  he  just  wanted  to  go  home,  to  be  with  his  family 
and  friends.   After  a  considerable  amount  of  feelings  had  been  re- 
leased, Chaplain  M.  urged  that  they  focus  on  what  Charles  could  re- 
alistically do  in  his  present  situation. 

With  continued  listening  to  the  feelings  and  the  meanings  of 
those  feelings.  Chaplain  M.  was  able  to  boil  down  the  crisis  to  its 
central  meaning  for  Charles,  when  he  said,  "Charles,  if  I  am  under- 
standing you  correctly,  since  you've  coine  into  the  Army  you  can't 
bear  the  pain  of  being  separated  from  your  familv  and  friends.   And 
this  feeling  is  being  aggravated  by  your  inability  to  make  new  friends 
in  your  processing  platoon."   Charles  responded,  "Ves,  I  just  feel  so 
terrible,  I  don't  know  wlia  t  to  do." 

It  was  in  this  brief  period  of  Lime  tliar  riiarles  and  Chap- 
lain M.  developed  a  consensual  formulation  of  t  lie  presenting  problem 
and  tiie  precipitating  event.   Ciiaplain  M.  stated  it  as  it  was  most 
siiarpiy  perceiveti  and  experienced  by  Charles,  w!i(j  agreed  with  the 
formulation.   Tlie  crisis  of  Charles'  loss  and  inability  to  make  new 
friends  had  caused  liim  to  feel  overwhelmed  by  thf  tinea  t  of  having 
lost  all  of  ills  need-satisfying  relationships.   Charles  had  never 
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had  an  experience  like  tliis  in  his  past,  li.ivinj;  only  left  home  to  go 
to  Boy  Scout  camp  or  summer  cluii-cli  c.unp.   In  Lhosf  instances,  he  al- 
ways had  the  assurance  ot  rcturnii^.g  to  family  and  friends  after  a 
stated  period  of  time.   After  Charles  and  the  chaplain  had  aj;roed  on 
the  precipitating  event  and  the  presentln;^  problem,  Charles  relaxed 
somewhat,  almost  sending  a  clear  signal  that  he  now  understood  what 
was  happenint;  to  him,  and  that  by  developing  tlie  consensual  formula- 
tion, he  was  able  to  stop  his  downward  spiral  into  crisis  and  to  re- 
gain a  functioning  perspective  on  his  present  situation. 

Chaplain  M.  ,  having  previous  experience  wltii  other  receptees 
experiencing  the  same  kind  of  crisis,  knew  tliat  lie  liad  to  challenge 
Charles  to  act  to  cope  constructively  tlirough  concrete  action.   How- 
ever, he  needed  to  accurately  assess  diaries'  tlireats  to  leave  with- 
out permission  in  a  compulsive  act.   Chaplain  M.  found  that  Ciiarles 
was  committed  to  lionoring  his  enlistment  contract  and  that  he  wanted 
to  compiete  basic  and  combat  engineer  training  and  liopefully  be  assign- 
ed to  Europe,  where  he  could  travel  and  possibly  visit  relatives  in 
England.   By  focusing  on  the  past  and  tlio  future,  as  tliey  related  di- 
rectly to  the  crisis  of  the  present,  Ciiarles  was  able  to  aciiieve  symp- 
tom relief  and  stability  by  repeating  to  tlie  ciiaplain  why  he  had  en- 
listed and  wiiat  he  hoped  to  receive  from  liis  training. 


m 


Cope    actively 

CliarJcs    an<i    Llio    chaplain    agreed    on    t  h(>    goal,    to    tionor    his    con- 
tract,   complete    iiis    training   successfully,    so    f  iia  t   ho   could   be   assigned 
to   Europe,    visit   liis    relatives,    complite    some    college   courses,    and 
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hopefully,  after  completion  of  his  enlistment,  attend  college.  The 
chaplain  agreed  that  the  goal  was  achievable  and  that  he  would  work 
with  Cliarles  In  considering  ways  of  achieving  it. 

The  chaplain  and  Charles  inventoried  Charles'  internal  and 
external  resources,  and  concluded  that  he  had  several  resources.   His 
internal  resources  were  that  he  was  able  to  transfer  his  trust  and  re- 
spect from  his  hometown  pastor  to  the  chaplain,  and  that  this  symbolic 
relationship  could  be  transferred  to  otlier  chaplains  and  other  mental 
health  professionals.   He  was  also  intelligent  and  able  to  verbalize 
his  feelings  and  conceptualize  them  cognitively  in  such  a  way  as  to 
identify  and  express  his  feelings.   Charles'  external  resources  were 
his  family,  his  high  school  sweetheart,  and  several  buddies  in  his 
processing  platoon  (he  admitted  that  he  had  made  some  beginnings  of 
friendships  in  his  platoon)  whom  he  had  met  in  St.  Louis,  and  would 
be  going  through  basic  and  combat  engineer  training  with  him.   Charles 
also  realized  that  by  telephoning  liis  family  and  his  girl  friend,  and 
by  writing  letters,  that  he  could  successfully  complete  basic  training 
and  advanced  individual  training,  and  would  be  able  to  pick  up  from 
where  he  had  left  off  in  his  relationships  on  liis  two  weeks'  vacation 
prior  to  going  to  his  next  assignment.   Tliere  was  also  the  possibility 
tliat  his  family  and  girl  friend  could  drive  down  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
for  a  weekend,  wtiere  he  would  have  a  pass  to  visit  with  them. 

Cliaplain  M.  asked  Charles  to  suggest  ways  of  resolving  his 
present  situation.   Charles  suggested  that  by  telephoning  his  girl 
friend  and  his  family  that  liis  need  for  their  continuing  love  and 
support  would  bo  satisfied.   Also,  that  his  Iniddies  in  the  barracks 
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would  help  him  overcome  his  sense  of  loneliness  on  a  dav-to-day  basis. 
Charles  ruled  out  leaving  witliouL  ptirmtssiun  as  a  solution  because  of 
harmful  legal  consequences  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  this  action. 
Charles  decided  to  be  more  independent  and  autonomous  rather  than  act- 
ing like  a  dependent  child.   Charles  had  already  outlined  his  strat- 
egies to  accomplish  this  and  committed  liira.sL'lf  verbally  to  the  chaplain 
that  he  would  implement  them.       '■ 

Chaplain  M.  asked  Charles,  ''As  you  look  back  over  your  behavior 
here  at  the  Reception  Station,  how  have  you  utilized  your  Christian 
faith?"   Charles  responded,  "Chaplain,  !  prayed  and  prayed  and  prayed. 
I  knew  that  Cod  hadn't  deserted  me,  but  somehow  I    just  felt  myself 
slipping  away.   It  seemed  as  though  Cod  had  to  become  real  to  me,  and 
the  only  way  I  could  think  of  God  as  becoming  real  to  me  was  to  come 
and  talk  with  you."   Chaplain  M.  asked  diaries,  'When  you  talked  with 
your  liometown  pastor  about  tlie  problems  you  were  (experiencing,  liow  did 
he  respondj"   Charles  replied,  "Pastor  II.  uould   do  pretty  raucli  the  same 
as  you've  done,  and  would  suggest  that  I  should  read  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  I  would  do  that  and  feel  pretty  good,   because  the 
writer  of  Psalms  liad  experienced  tlie  same  kind  of  thouglits  and  feelings 
that  1  was  having."   Cliaplain  M.  replied,  "Charli's,  Cotl  is  always  with 
you,  lie  is  v;ith  everyone  all  the  time.   It  is  just  ttiat  wlieii  people  are 
experiencing  [irobleins,  tliey  tend  to  turn  inward  and  feel  that  nobody 
cares  about  them.   Jt  is  at  times  like  that,  that  we  have  to  dig  into 
our  hidden  reserves  ot  faith  and  cling  desperately  to  the  promise  of 
Jesus  that  he  would  be  with  us  always.'  I'm  v.lad  i.hat  in  your  diffi- 
culty you  turned  to  Cod  in  prayer,  and  to  me  i u  person.   I'm  glad 
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your  faith  and  God's  Spirit  brouglit  us  Logi'ilKT.  Wlmt  I'd  like  to  do 
now,  if  you'd  like,  is  to  have  a  moment  of  pi.iyi-r  with  you."  diaries 
replied,  "I  would  appreciate  that  very  mucli,  cliaplain."   Chaplain  M, 
prayed,  "0  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  thank  You  for  bringing  us 
together  so  that  we  can  make  real  Your  love  for  us,  by  our  trusting 
and  loving  each  other  in  Your  name.   We  pray,  our  heavenly  Father, 
that  in  Your  infinite  mercy  and  understanding  that  You  would  look  upon 
Charles  in  tender  and  caring  love,  supporting  liim  with  Your  strength 
in  the  days  ahead.   Help  him  to  remember  tliat  You  are  always  with  him 
as  he  goes  to  basic  combat  training,  advanced  individual  training, 
and  assignment  to  Europe.   Surround  him  with  jieople  who  love  You  and 
love  him.   Help  him  to  continue  growing  in  his  fnitli  by  trusting  You 
and  believing  Your  promises.   We  ask  tliese  things  in  the  name  of  our 
Savior  and  hord,  Jesus  Christ.   Ajiien." 

Chaplain  M.  and  Charles  briefly  discussed  the  new  insights 
gained  from  the  counseling  session.   Charles  repeated  them,  and  the 
session  closed  with  Chaplain  M., securing  the  promise  from  Charles 
that  should  he  again  begin  to  experience  a  sense  of  loss  and  loneli- 
ness, that  he  would  immediately  make  an  appointment  to  see  his  unit 
chaplain. 

Follov;-up 

The  next  afternoon.  Chaplain  M.  went  to  see  Charles'  process- 
ing platoon  at  Classification  &  Assignment.   Chapiiin  M.  asked  the 
processing  platoon  sergeant  if  he  could  speak  witli  Ciiarles.   When 
Charles  and  Chaplain  M.  were  some  distance  away  to  insure  privacy, 
Ciiarles  told  tlie  chaplain  tliat  after  he  liad  talked  witii  him,  he  had 
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called  home,  and  Lhat  Charles'  dad  told  him  Lh.it  vh.,'ii  he  was  going 
through  basic  training  during  tlie  Korean  Coiiflifi,  \\v.   was  very  lonely. 
Charles  said  that  his  dad  was  glad  that  lie  had  called  and  that  tonight 
he  was  to  call  collect,  and  Suzy,  his  girl  friend  would  be  there. 
Chaplain  M,  asked,  "How  did  things  j^o  in  the  !\-irracks  last  night?" 
Charles  replied,  "Oh,  just  fine.   I  'went  back  to  the  fiarracks  and  my 
buddies  and  1  went  over  to  the  snack  bar  and  liad  a  Coke.   Then,  we 
sat  on  the  porch  of  the  barracks  and'  talked  until  Jights  out,  went  to 
bed,  and  had  a  good  niglit's  sleep  .";•  Chaplain  M.  told  Cliarles  tliat  he 
would  be  available  at  the  Chapel  Coffeehouse  each  evening  from  1800 
to  2030  hours,  and  if  he  needed  to  k'ee   him  again,  he  would  be  avail- 
able. J 

Comments  •     f  ■• 

Tlie  chaplain,  because  of  hig  understand  in>;  and  skill  in  crisis 
intervention  counseling,  was  able  to:  f ac iJ ita Le  and  stimulate  Charles 
through  the  stages  of  the  ABC  metliod.   Fortunately,  Charles  trusted 
and  respected  iMiaplain  H.  and  flowed  with  the  process,  and  demonstrated 
a  good  example  of  lowered  level  of  defens  i veiiess  an. I  heightened  psy- 
chological accessibility  of  a  person  exper  iem- i  nr.  crisis. 
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CONCLUSION 
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This  thesis  has  presented  a  descrijiLive  analysis  of  the 
Reception  Station  chaplain's  pastoral  character  i.stics ,  dimensions 
and  dynamics,  as  they  related  to  crisis  counseling,  and  an  especially 
adapted  method  of  crisis  counseling  ior  receptees  at  a  Reception  Sta- 
tion.  From  the  presented  materaial,  the  following  points  are  rele- 
vant to  the  conclusion  of  this  thes'is. 

1.  The  discovery  of  the  uniqueness  of  his  pastoral  charac- 
teristics, dimensions,  and  dynamics,  as  related  to  crisis  counsel- 
ing, has  led  the  writer  to  a  greater  depth  of  purpose  and  meaning 
to  ills  total  pastoral  care  and  counseling  ministry.   Hopefully, 
this  limited  sharing  will  lead  tlie  reader  to  begin  to  rediscover 
his  ministry,  or  enhance  an  already  meaningful  ministry. 

2.  The  working  through  of; the  frustration  of  being  unable 
initially  to  help  receptees  witli  their  problems,  has  led  the  writer 
to  discover  the  situational  crisis  tlieory  and  sources  for  developing 
a  unique  method  of  crisis  counseling,  whicli  assisted  him  in  help- 
ing receptees  with  their  problems  within  a  severe  time  limitation. 
Hopefully,  this  method  of  crisis  counseling  in  a  very  unique  situa- 
tion can  be  of  help  to  the  reader.  •  The  writer  intends  to  send  an 
approved  copy  of  this  tliesis  to  the  U.  S.  Army  Chaplains  Board  for 
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consideration  for  possible  disCribuLion  to  KecepLiuri  Station  chap- 
lains and  training  installation  chaplains. 

3.   This  thesis  has  demonstrated  tliat  ilic  Reception  Station 
chaplain  assignment  needs  to  be  identified  as  a  specialized  ministry 
requiring  professional  and  supervised  training  \\\   crisis  counseling 
at  the  Connecticut  Mental  Health  Clinic  in  New  ll.ivcn,  Connecticut. 
In  addition,  a  trained  chaplain  could  also  be  assigned  to  tlio  U.  S. 
Army  Chaplains  Center  and  School  to  instruct  student  chaplains,  and 
conduct  crisis  counseling  seminars  for  cliaplains  assigned  to  U.  S. 
Army  training  installations  in  the  United  States. 

A.   This  thesis  has  presented  justification  that  the  early 
identification  of  receptees  and  trainees  experiencing  situational 
crisis,  the  timely  intervention  by  a  skilled  crisis  counseling 
chaplain,  and  tlie  continuance  of  counseling  by  otlior  skilled  chap- 
lains would  significantly  reduce  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  others 
attcmptiHg- to  help  receptees  and  trainees  in  situational  crisis; 
reduce  the  number  of  receptees  and  trainees  seiiarated  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  because  of  their  temporary  inability  to  cope  with  unidentified 
and  unrelieved  situational  crises;  and  save  training  and  maintenance 
dollars  by  retaining  a  greater  number  of  rec<>ptees  and  trainees  to 
the  termination  of  their  enlistment  contract, 

5.   This  thesis  has  shown  tliat  it  is  esseuLlal,  vital,  and 
imperative  for  Llie  continued  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  receptee,  and  in  a  larger  sense,  tlie  entire  military 
community,  tliat  the  Reception  Station  chni>iain  sjiec  i  i  Ically ,  and  all 
chaplains  in  general,  be  skilled  and  disciplined  in  pastoral  crisis 
counseling. 
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